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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTOEV. 



T PURPOSE, in the ensuing pages, to com- 
-^ plete the task begun three years and a half ago. 
In " Female Life in Prison^^ I called attention to 
the fact, that the book formed a portion of the 
records of the prison-house, and of the strange 
beings peculiar to prisons. At that time I con- 
sidered that a portion of these dark annals w&s 
suflBicient to show the public of what a prison 
really consisted, and what female prisoners 
really were — ^was suflScient also to interest all 
earnest thinkers in our humanity in shadow. 
Now I am of a diflFerent opinion. Candidly, I 
did not anticipate my own success. To the best 
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3 PRISON CHARACTERS 

of my abiUty I had set myself the task of writing 
for the - *' thoughtful few /^ of interesting the 
philanthropist and the philosopher in the 
workings of our criminal law, the strange pulsa- 
tions of the criminal heart — of doing a little good 
for prisoners and prison-matrons. I did not look 
for a large public, or anticipate that from the 
writing of my first two volumes would spring 
forth a host of friends and well-wishers to bid 
God speed me. 

Amongst that host I am proud to number 
many high and illustrious personages — not proud 
of their rank, their oflFers of support, moral and 
pecuniary, or even unbecomingly, I hope, of 
their kind praise — ^but very, very proud to think 
that I have helped in my way to direct the 
sympathies of the great towards the ^^ fallen and 
the degraded of our kind.^' And as that sym- 
pathy lives still, and is likely to bear fruit, and 
as the more the world knows concerning the 
lives of those shut away from it, the better will 
it be able to plot and scheme for prison govern- 
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ment and prisoners' reformation, so I venture 
once more into print. I shall not closely copy 
the minutiae of my first work, though I shall take 
the main idea for my groundwork. Very fre- 
quently '^ a prison character^' from my dark por- 
trait gallery, where the faces are not few yet ; 
occasionally a sketch of prison life— of the life 
that affords a contrast to the monotony of the 
gaol — ^possibly at times an honest criticism on 
the workings of the ^^ system.^' 

So far as it is possible in a subject like the 
present, I will endeavour to keep from the beaten 
track — the main road on which men and women 
•more wise and clever than I have gone before. 
And, above all, I will endeavour to " avoid vain 
repetitions,'^ taking it for granted that the ma- 
jority of the readers of " Female Life in Prison" 
are with me in these ^^ Recollections,'' for it is 
that thought which cheers me on, and renders 
labour sweet and profitable. 

A word or two as to my second title, '^ Sug- 
gestions for Prison Government." I have been 

B 2 
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asked so often to state my own ideas as to the 
fit and proper management of " Our Convicts f* 
have been pressed so urgently as to my own theory, 
and my opinions of the theories of others, that I 
have ventured in these after-pages to speak out 
more fully. What my ideas are worth is another 
question. The machinery of prison government 
is complex, and it is easy to find a flaw, still 
more easy, perhaps, to suggest an alteration; 
but, let me confess it myself, extremely and in- 
tensely difficult to make that alteration blend 
harmoniously and well with the workings of the 
whole. 

However, I will put my suggestions into the 
best shape that I can, and indicate, to the best 
of my ability, the weak points in the armour of 
this Colossus. Great minds — the minds of great 
and good men — are directed to the all-absorbing 
question of the criminal classes — What to do with 
them ? how to reform them ? in what way to 
lessen their numbers ? — and they will weigh ' 
my hints fairly, and improve upon them if 
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my '^ theories^' are worth ulterior considera* 
tion. 

I believe that we are all thoroughly aroused as 
to the necessity of doing something — of im* 
proving where we can, and by the best means 
available to us, the rules and regulations apper- 
taining to the felon world. We cannot rest 
content with any system, for we have not hitherto 
discovered that glorious system which reduces 
crime. Crime, despite all systems, alas ! is on 
THE INCREASE ; and that awful fact stares us in the 
face from the pages of our newspapers, from the 
corners of our streets, through the " inspections'' 
of our prison cells. 

Though I shall speak only of female prisoners, 
yet my arguments, such as they are, will apply 
to both sexes in most cases ; and in instances 
where the male is the exception to the rule, 
directors and prison governors can ^' make the 
application'' in the proper way. . 

Always, where I can, I shall illustrate by 
anecdote rather than by ^' facts and figures" — 
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flesh and blood tell more for or against a system 
than a dreary balance-sheet ordered by Act of 
Parliament. And whether I fail or succeed in 
convincing, in arousing, or in interesting, I crave 
the privilege of recording here my wish to tell 
the truth ; to do, with God's help, some little 
good, and in all things to do my best. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS. 

TN Mary Carpenter's thoughtful and earnest 
-^ work on ^^Our Convicts/' I find the fol- 
lowing passage ; — 

^' A wise, firm discipline, too strong to tempt 
to infringement of its regulations, too benevolent 
in the spirit of its administrations to provoke 
antagonism, is essential to any improvement, 
and to the simple establishment of a spirit of 
obedience.*' 

Nothing can be truer than this, but nothing 
is more diflScult in a female coDvict pmoit than 
to establish a thoroagh obj||^^^'^* ^ '% 
Benevolence itself would pr 
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at times from the "penal class*' — that is, the 
worst class. There are women who will not 
give in, and whom a " firm discipline'' would only 

It has been said that these breakings-out are 
significant of mismaoagement in our English 
prisons. I reply, that they are only significant of 
the wickedness in the human heart, resisting all 
restraint, and leaping forth in spite of all rules, 
and of all consequences — ^a prison madness which 
knows no laws of governance. Male prisoners 
seldom break out, females very frequently, for 
the latter have not the power of repression ; they 
have morbid imaginations, and see wrongs and 
injuries to themselves in the simplest actions of 
their oflScers, and the most irrelevant whispers of 
their companions. 

We may do much to reduce these breakings- 
out to a minimum, but we shall never get rid 
of them altogether. For a woman at her worst 
has no regard for consequences till the fit is over, 
and she has been removed from her place. Then 
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there are a few who are sony, and a greater 
ntimber who remain defiant^ 4^?^^^ the lost 
badges^ the lost '' marks/' the lost privileges of 
being a cleaning or mess-room woman. The 
best matrons — that is, the matrons who approach 
nearest to women who are " wise, firm, and bene- 
volent'* — have now and then considerable power 
over this class, and have stopped in their time many- 
outbreaks ; but some of the best oflScers have pre- 
sumed too much on their influence, and been 
struck down without compunction. There is no 
rule in the world capable of exacting implicit 
obedience from these untaught, distraught, jealous 
criminals. Let me call these women the exception 
to the rule — the variations from the text which I 
have chosen by way of heading to this chapter — 
and endeavour to consider the best means of 
procuring obedience to orders. 

A stranger entering a prison for the first 
time will be struck with the order, regularity, and 
method of everything around him, for breakings- 
out happen not every day, and he would not be 
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shown them if they did. Visitors may know a 
great deal of our prisons, and yet nothing of our 
prison-life. The prison-house is order itself; 
everything goes by clockwork ; there are method 
and rule at every turn and in every step of 
prisoners and oflScers ; even the former feel as if 
they had a character to sustain, and the credit 
of the prison to keep up in the eyes of the happy 
being fresh from the world outside. 

" He shan't think we're fretting about it/' one 
woman muttered, after dropping a curtsey, and 
attempting a smile to a visitor of high degree, 
who had looked in at her open cell. 

And, six days out of seven, perhaps the mono- 
tony of method holds full sway, and all is 
measured by the square and rule. From the 
quarter-to-six bell till the matrons are off duty 
'^for good," there is not an outward and 
visible sign of discontent. The superintendent 
looks in, the doctor calls, the chaplain pays his 
visit, the matron goes to and fro along the 
wards locking and unlocking many times a day. 
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work is given in and out, the meals are served, 
the knives counted,* the scissors collected, the 
books exchanged, and then the lights turned out, 
and the matton on night duty stealing noise- 
lessly along the wards in her india-rubber 
" sneaks/' The question is^ — ^not the greatest or 
the most important question in our scheme of 
prison reform — ^how to keep this obedience to 
orders a permanent thing in our female prison- 
houses ? What are the best means, and how are 
these means to be brought into u6e ? Or rather, 
as Miss Carpenter very clearly sets forth, which 
is the best way to combine a wise, firin dis- 
cipline, with a benevolent spirit of adminis- 
tration? 

I think, by following Sir Joshua JebVs advice^ 
and studying, with the female prisoner espe- 
cially, individuality of character. A code of roles, 
to be followed implicitly, and from which there 
shall be no deviation, will not effect a good lestdt 
with our female oonvicts — a little most he kft 

* Tm knifes aieiBttiejilfSnittdkflCill 
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to the discretion of the matrons in charge; 
and the matrons should be well-ordered, welU 
educated young women, firm without being 
stem, and gentle at times without being concili. 
atory. 

The right class of women is not always to be 
found on-duty in the wards of our female 
prisons. There are many fitted for the office, 
shrewd, clever, '^ long-headed^' women, who have 
profited by experience, and are adepts at their 
unenviable business ; but there are also not a 
few unfitted for the great task, and who are no 
more judges of character than they are judges of 
horseflesh. 

At first sight it may appear singular, but the 
prisoners generally are better judges of character 
than the matrons in authority over them. Long 
practice has rendered them quick to detect the 
weak points in the officer, and to take advantage 
of those weaknesses readily and cleverly. A new 
matron does not appear long at Millbank or 
Brixton prison before her character is summed 
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the prisoners — should have the post as her right ; 
and to her might be referred all those little troubles 
of the matron^s world — those little grievances and 
" tiffs^' which absorb considerably the time of the 
lady superintendents^ and require no small tact 
and discretion to manage. She would be found, 
in nine cases out of ten, the best educated; 
for it is seldom that an illiterate matron gains 
the respect of the prisoners, or is able to exercise 
her authority when cases of emergency arise in 
their turn. But to matrons* idiosyncrasies and 
matrons in general we shall devote our next 
chapter in extenso, 

I allude to matrons here as they are connected 
with the scheme for enforcing obedience to 
orders. The best matrons have the best 
regulated wards, as a matter of course, and they 
who understand human nature best — this poor 
Mien human nature dead to the light, or 
struggling here and there to rise to it — have less 
to do with reports and task-books. 

Next to the matron who does harm by her 
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apathy, is the matron who works mischief by per- 
suasion. The matron who persuades is one gene- 
rally in fear of her women in charge, or else 
anxious to get a good name for the order of her 
ward, and reckless of the consequences to the 
officer who may supersede her* She overlooks 
too much; allows too many encroachments on 
the rules; coaxes women from rash intentions 
by vain promises; and becomes at last a slave 
to her division. This is bad for her, but worse 
for the next comer, and the evil that she doea 
lives after her. 

A clever matron is a wonderful instrument in- 
the proper machinery of a female prison. Some 
of the best officers that I have known have been 
weak women in themselves, but women of tact 
and keen perceptions, and possessing more power 
over the prisoners than fifty matrons of greater 
physical development. The service tries them 
most, or their greater interest and energy sap 
at their strength more readily, and for this 
reason the service should be made more fitting 
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for them^ rather than that the best officers should 
give up when most useful^ or die with the over- 
weight of their harness. But this again in my 
next chapter. I remember a matron of five feet 
two quelling a whole army of women let loose in 
association^ and full of a new and fancied offence 
against their rights and privileges; walking 
into the midst of them with an order to get 
back to their cells, and dismaying them, even 
arousing the admiration of the more thoughtful, 
by her coolness and presence of mind. Probably 
this was not the better part of valour, but it had its 
effect, and stands now to the credit of the matron. 
Firmness, mild firmness is necessary, then, to 
obedience-r-not an unwise stubbornness,* which 
only aggravates the victim thereof. Let me 
add another recipe for the order of our prisons, 
I mention it here because I believe that it has been 
wholly overlooked. As few changes as possible^ 
and as are consistent with proper management, 
are absolutely requisite for the maintenance of 
order. 

VOL. 1. c 
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The some matron for the same women as long 
as the service will peimit; the same rules — if 
they be not too inconsistent with the workings 
of a system, or with each other — ^rather than 
new regulations and codes which take time to 
learn, and unsettle terribly the women who have 
to learn them, 

A whole ward is invariably disturbed by the 
withdrawal of the principal matron, or by the 
absence of an assistant-matron, to whose ways 
the prisoners have become accustomed. New 
officers do not readily fall into the groove, and 
the women are not slow to make comparisons 
between the newcomers and their predecessors, 
generally to the disadvantage of the former. 
Even if the prisoners are glad of a change, that 
change no less unsettles them. If they have 
been '' kept down too mucV in their estimation 
they entertain extravagant hopes of a more lenient 
rule with the fresh arrivals; and woe to the 
peace of the ward if they are disappointed. 

A good superintendent should change the 
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position of the officers as seldom as possible^ and 
should effect all changes by degrees. A wise 
government should be sparing of its new rules 
and regulations^ and be quite certain of their 
efficacy before a female convict prison is made 
the subject of experiments. For that prison is a 
world peculiar to itself; and it is dangerous to 
meddle too busily with its fabe peace. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A FEW MORE WORDS CONCERNINO PRISON MATRONS. 

T HAVE said already, and I need not dwell 
-■- again upon my reasons for the assertion in 
these volumes, that the matrons of our prisons 
are worked too hard, fed not too well, studied 
not too much, and flattered only by a pension 
at the end of ten years' service, towards which 
few have health and strength and heart to 
toil. 

It is a marvel that under the very hard con- 
ditions of long hours and few holidays, of constant 
mental excitement that a few hours oflF duty 
thrice a week do not alleviate to a great 
extent, that the right woman is ever found 
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in the right place. The calKng is not an 
attractive one to women of any degree of mental 
culture, and the necessity must have been a stern 
one that first placed them in the ranks. It is 
for this reason that the prison matrons remain a 
mixed class ; that there are amongst them one 
or two women wholly unsuited for their office, 
and who, to the very last day of their prison 
service, do not appear to comprehend their duties 
and responsibilities. What would it cost a 
government to raise the standard of qualifica- 
tion, and to hold out to educated, earnest, reli- 
gious women inducements to enter the service ? 
And what good would it not efiect amongst the 
prisoners ! There have been many volunteers 
for the work of higher' class nurses to the sick at 
the call of Florence Nightingale ; there would be 
more step forward as nurses to sick souls if the 
call were made in the proper way, and in a 
Christian spirit. A long study of the subject 
convinces me that the prison matron should be 
something more than a hired servant, and should 
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have her heart in her work, rather than an eye 
to the salary. 

The salary is neither an unfair nor a low one, 
and it need not be greatly raised to bring the 
right class to the front ; but the hours of service 
should not exceed eight or ten hours a day, there 
should be an efficient staff of matrons, and their 
numbers should not be grudged by the authorities ; 
there should be more sympathy shown towards 
them in their onerous tasks ; and the pension — 
the reward of merit due to a true servant of 
the State — should not be removed to regions 
unattainable. 

I will venture to assert that if statistics were 
gone carefully into, it would be found that many 
of the best matrons — ^the women who showed the 
greatest judgment, exercised the greatest authority 
over the prisoners, and earned the most esteem from 
the hard natures amongst which their lots were 
cast — ^have left the service disheartened or broken 
up in health, long before their ten years' service 
have expired. A few have lingered to the last. 
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but it has been a bard struggle with them ; and 
their reward for faithful service should have been 
theirs long ago. 

I would urge upon the directors of convict 
prisons^ then^ the necessity of raising the standard 
of qualification for prison matrons/lmd of excluding 
the illiterate and thoughtless from the work. 
Since my first book was written an examination 
has become necessary for candidates for the office^ 
but I believe that the examination is confined to 
the first rules of arithmetic and a few spelling 
lessons. But in raising the standard of excel- 
lence^ the advantages to be derived from the 
office of matron in a Government prison must be 
made a trifle more apparent^ to balance the 
peculiar nature of the occupation. 

For it is not an elevating task to watch these 
convicts, and to study them, without the watcher 
be an earnest and good woman, and then the 
reward will come from other hands than Govern- 
ment's ; for it is as much in the matron's power 
to do good, and sow the seeds of goodness in 
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others^ as it is in the chaplain and the Scripture 
reader's. She can teach submission^ resignation^ 
repentance, in her quiet way, and without in- 
terfering with the duties of those whose special 
business it is ; and that some prisoners grow 
attached to tneir matrons, and are wholly in- 
fluenced by them, I have sought to prove, not 
vainly I hope, ere this. And let it be remem- 
bered that a matron unfit for her post — a narrow- 
minded, quick-tempered, or jealous matron — does 
infinitely more harm in her sphere than a 
hospital nurse would do in hers, and what is 
worse, undoes the work of others. Take the 
prison matrons as a whole, for the last ten 
years, at Millbank, Brixton, Fulham, and Broad- 
moor, they have neither been uneducated nor 
unfit for their posts; but the standard might 
have been raised with advantage, and it would 
have excluded an objectionable few that were 
certainly no credit to the staff, and no use in the 
prison. For amongst many good and worthy 
young women there has been a sprinkling of 
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housekeepers and ladies' maids^ &c. These have^ 
without an exception^ been exceedingly illiterate^ 
and^ had it not been for the assistanoe of their 
better-educated contemporaries^ would not hare 
been able to present a decent report to their 
superiors. These women^ foisted in by patronage 
in the old days^ were always the scoff of the 
prisoners^ and were seldom able to exercise any 
authority over them. 

" What do you want here with yonr bounce?'' 
a prisoner said once to a matron of low degree ; 
'^my father was better than yours — ^yours was 
a common soldier ^ and we all know what soldiers' 
daughters are.^' 

These are instances few and far between 
certainly^ but I think that the matrons should 
be as far as possible of one class — the class 
that has known better days, if possible, and 
which can produce still the educated gentle- 
woman. Space and time permitting, an amusing 
portrait gallery of matrons might be presented to 
the reader ; for the character has been Tarious 
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brown merino, blind to the little joys and 
sorrows that have their existence in a prison — 
a cold, expressionless being, who wears the 
same set looks whether a prisoner be going 
on well or badly, is the curse to Government 
service. The worst of women like an interest 
to be evinced in their feeble efforts to amend; 
and if that interest be not shown by the matron 
in charge, that prisoner will not change for the 
better. 

I do not believe that the task of supervision 
of matrons would be a bad experiment to 
attempt. Why should we not have a lady whose 
duty shoidd alone consist in the study of the 
matrons and the matrons' methods with the 
women in charge ? This is, to a certain extent, 
the duty of the lady superintendent and the 
deputy; but with them, as with the matrons, 
lies the greater and more important duty of the 
prisoners' good conduct. The best of matrons — 
the ofScer who has done her best in prison 
service, and gained the greatest ascendancy over 
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lady superintendents^ and require no small tact 
and discretion to manage. She would be found, 
in nine cases out of ten, the best educated; 
for it is seldom that an illiterate matron gains 
the respect of the prisoners, or is able to exercise 
her authority when cases of emergency arise in 
their turn. But to matrons* idiosyncrasies and 
matrons in general we shall devote our next 
chapter in exienso, 

I allude to matrons here as they are connected 
with the scheme for enforcing obedience to 
orders. The best matrons have the best 
regulated wards, as a matter of course, and they 
who understand human nature best — this poor 
fallen human nature dead to the light, or 
struggling here and there to rise to it — ^have less 
to do with reports and task-books. 

Next to the matron who does harm by her 
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brown merino, blind to the little joys and 
sorrows that have their existence in a prison — 
a cold, expressionless being, who wears the 
same set looks whether a prisoner be going 
on well or badly, is the curse to Government 
service. The worst of women like an interest 
to be evinced in their feeble efforts to amend; 
and if that interest be not shown by the matron 
in charge, that prisoner will not change for the 
better. 

I do not believe that the task of supervision 
of matrons would be a bad experiment to 
attempt. Why should we not have a lady whose 
duty shoidd alone consist in the study of the 
matrons and the matrons' methods with the 
women in charge ? This is, to a certain extent, 
the duty of the lady superintendent and the 
deputy; but with them, as with the matrons, 
lies the greater and more important duty of the 
prisoners' good conduct. The best of matrons — 
the oflScer who has done her best in prison 
service, and gained the greatest ascendancy over 
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her. It is a grave crisis in many Kves, for the 
task w a solemn one, and the whole prison world 
is very diflferent to the world outside. All the 
vain and frivolous, many of the weak and 
delicate are deterred at the outset, and vanish 
away before their term of probation has expired ; 
those with bread to earn take a long breath, and 
plunge in medias res ; presently the life is more 
natural to the novice. But in the first few days of 
probation, I know of no greater heart-sickness, — 
and of that home-sickness which wrings the heart 
so acutely, — than falls to the lot of the thoughtfiil 
woman adopting for the first time this strange 
calling. It is the confinement in prison without 
deserving the sentence j it is a life to which it 
seems impossible to grow accustomed. 

However, the wards become familiar; the 
prisoners* faces are soon known; sympathy 
and kind encouragement are to be found at 
the mess-room table; life takes lighter shades, 
and even in a world like this will be found matter 
for a pleasant laugh or two. There are friendly 
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apathji is the matron who works mischief by per- 
suasion. The matron who persuades is one gene- 
rally in fear of her women in charge^ or else 
anxious to get a good name for the order of her 
wardi and reckless of the consequences to the 
officer who may supersede her. She overlooks 
too much; allows too many encroachments on 
the rules; coaxes women from rash intentions 
by vain promises ; and becomes at last a slave 
to her division. This is bad for her, but worse 
for the next comer, and the evil that she does 
lives after her. 

A clever matron is a wonderful instrument in- 
the proper machinery of a female prison. Some 
of the best officers that I have known have been 
weak women in themselves, but women of tact 
and keen perceptions, and possessing more power 
over the prisoners than fifty matrons of greater 
pliysical development* The service tries them 
most, or their greater interest and enei^ sap 
at their strength more readily, and for this 
reason the service should be made more fitting 
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for them^ rather than that the best officers should 
give up when most useful, or die with the over- 
weight of their harness. But this again in my 
next chapter. I remember a matron of five feet 
two quelling a whole army of women let loose in 
association, and full of a new and fancied offence 
against their rights and privileges ; walking 
into the itiidst of them with an order to get 
back to their cells, and dismaying them, even 
arousing the admiration of the more thoughtfal, 
by her coolness and presence of mind. Probably 
this was not the better part of valour, but it had its 
effect, and stands now to the credit of the matron. 
Firmness, mild firmness is necessary, then, to 
obedience-r-not an unwise stubbornness,' which 
only aggravates the victim thereof. Let me 
add another recipe for the order of our prisons, 
I mention it here because I believe that it has been 
wholly overlooked. As few changes as possiblcj 
and as are consistent with proper management, 
are absolutely requisite for the maintenance of 
order. 
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What has become of Cecilia Costello I know 
not ; but should this book, by a strange chance, 
find its way into her hands, I feel assured, 
though I have not much to say to her credit, 
that she wiU be exceedingly flattered by my 
directing public attention to her. 

A vainer woman, with an exception to be here- 
t^er mentioned, I do not remember to have met 
in or out of prison, or a woman with a less 
amount of personal charms of which to be vain. 
A young, slim woman, of tall stature, with a 
broad countenance, seamed and scarred with the 
ravages left by small-pox, she is principally 
noted in prison wards, or rather amongst prison 
characters, as being the most " paUing-in'' 
woman of her time. The reader who has fol- 
lowed me through " Female Life,'' will re- 
member that " palling-in'' is a term employed by 
prisoners — and firom sheer force of habit by prison 
matrons — ^to those women who have taken a 
fancy one to another, and become ''pals'' in 
consequence. A fancy that occurs in chapel, at 
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position of tbe officers as seldom as possible^ and 
should eflTect all changes by degrees. A wise 
government should be sparing of its new rules 
and regulations^ and be quite certain of their 
efficacy before a female convict prison is made 
the subject of experiments. For that prison is a 
world peculiar to itself; and it is dangerous to 
meddle too busily with its false peace. 
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this whilst tlie fit lasts and woman^s constancy 
endures. 

For, as a rule, there comes a new " pal^' across 
the scene — and then the winter of discontent 
sets in, and the elements of peace are not pro- 
pitious between the old friends. And to disarrange 
these elements and evolve a discord therefrom,, 
there was no one like Cecilia Costello in my time. 
A truer specimen of female capriciousness, a 
finer example of the fickleness of the sex, could 
not have been presented in real life or in 
novels. 

She was always " palling-in ;*' her schemes foi* 
procuring pals, and of setting other girls by* 
the ears, were ingenious and manifold, and occa- 
sionally not devoid of humour. 

She was not without a sense of humour in 
herself; prison servitude did not weigh upon 
her spirits in the least ; she worked out her sen- 
tence with composure and philosophy, and made 
the best of her position. An old hand at petty 
larceny, well known at the London police courts. 
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and habituated to prison life in all its varieties^ 
Cecilia Costello was not to be dispirited by a 
long sentence, or by her '^ surroundings/' 

She had been a market-girl, a seller of 
violets and watercresses from a child, and had 
picked up in her nomadic career a whole ency- 
clopaedia of slang. Cecilia was proud of this 
latter acquirement also, and boasted that there 
was not a man or woman in England who could 
keep up with her when '^ she was in full swing/' 
She maintained that she had a '^ cramp" meaning 
— a catch word — for every word in the English 
language, and I have no doubt that she would have 
been a profitable investment for Mr. Hotten, and 
handy in the correction of the proof sheets of his 
remarkable dictionary. 

In association, Cecilia Costello has been heard 
to rattle away for half an hour at a time in an 
argdt peculiar to herself, and even embarrassing 
to her companions, — speaking with a fluency and 
rapidity that there was no checking. She was 
not without the inventive faculty either, and 
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clever at nicknaming everybody within her range 
of observation — at originating sobriquets that 
stuck to the people on whom they were tacked, for 
there was a certain amount of odd appropriateness 
about them which rendered them speedily as 
familiar in prisoners' mouths as household 
words. 

Talk she would — ^in or out of association ; in 
her own cell she would talk to herself whilst 
admiring the colour and shape of her hands, the 
size of her foot, even her style of walk up and 
down the cell. She had been, on her own 
showing, a woman of many conquests, and her 
chief and favourite topic of conversation with 
her '' pals,'' I have heard, was the lovers she had 
had, and who had quarrelled and fought for her. 
It was her " style" that caught the men — ^the way 
she had with her — though, barring the small-pox, 
she was as handsome a girl now as could be seen in 
a day's walk ! Everybody had taken to her, and 
she was the best of the lot of 'em at wheedling, 
and certainly the *' best of the lot of them" at 
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wheedling the wild affections £rom her prison 
contemporaries^ and keeping the prison stormy in 
consequence. 

It was not a very uncommon occurrence to 
pick up a gas paper^ or half the fly leaf of a book^ 
in the wards^ containing a few ill- spelt lines to 
the last object of her polite attentions^ and in- 
variably winding up with '^ Yours ever fex- 
shunately^ Sesilia Costello.'^ And the return 
messages, breathing devotion or reproach, ac- 
cording to the length of the attachment, would 
have made a considerable volume of prison 
" stiffs/' * 

The cause of innumerable disputes amongst 
the prisoners, Cecilia, in the latter part of her 
time, was tolerably quiet in herself when under 
surveillance — a woman who deserved reports, and 
yet evaded them with no small cleverness when 
her bad tempers were not in the way — a woman 
whose manner deceived those not intimately ac- 

* Stiffs, as explained in '• Female Life in Prison/* is the title 
bestowed on all secret papers written by prisoners, and passed 
from band to band. 
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quaiiited with her. To saperiors in ofSce^ when 
the whim snited her, the veiy picture of meek- 
ness and obedience^ bnt when the fit was on her^ 
a fmy. In the airiog-yaid she was demon- 
strative^ and when the matron's eyes were 
directed from her, the £EiYonrite "pal** for the 
time being would be greeted with fond smiles, 
if within reach, with an embrace that took the 
breath ont of her. 

" They have been quarrelling about you again^ 
Costello,'' was once the remark made to this 
prisoner. 

Costello looked up with a very fair semblance 
of surprise on her seamed countenance. 

•' About me, miss ? lor ! who, miss 7^* 

The names were mentioned, and Costello 
appeared to reflect upon the matter. 

" I don't know much about 'em, miss," she 
said, at last ; " I don't give any one a word my- 
self. Wot they aU wants to be nuts on me for 
I can't make out; it's. quite a trouble to me, 
and I frets about it sometimes." 
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I have no doubt that the tongue of Cecilia 
Costello was thrust into her cheek as the matron 
turned her back upon this victim of misplaced 
aflTection. 

There was quite a pitying interest in her 
looks^ when the woman who had broken out 
under Cecilia^s slight or disparagement was taken 
from the wards, shouting her denunciations on 
the head of the deceiver. 

Cecilia^s idiosyncrasy began to be understood 
after a while, and the officers who strove for 
quietness in their respective spheres sighed heavily 
when a transfer was made of Miss Costello to their 
particular wards. For though Costello was de- 
corum itself, she sowed the seeds of discord very 
speedily around her. She made new "pals/* 
and took other women^s " pals" away, and when 
the strange jealousy of those deceived broke out, 
and caused mischief right and left, there was 
Cecilia to mourn the occurrence with the rest of 
the well-behaved. 

'^ I've done nothink,*' she would say, when her 
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name was called in question ; ^' I canH help the 
poor thing's breaking out. I never axed her^ and 
I appose it ain't the rules to make me answerable 
for other people's goings on. I only want to 
be kep to myself^ and to be allowed to keep 
quiet.'' 

And in this quiet way Cecilia Costello served 
her time, and went away to make her fortune, as 
she termed it. Whether she made it or not I am 
not in a position to declare, but in my time she 
did not return to prison life, and I have not 
heard since of any fresh offence which has made 
her amenable to the laws. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS IN PROTESTANT 
GAOLS. 

T AM about to take the unpopular side of a 
-■- great question, for I am about to enter my 
protest against resident Catholic priests in Pro- 
testant gaols. Wrong or right in my convic- 
tions, I am of opinion that a false step has been 
made, and I take this opportunity to urge my 
feeble protest against this new, and, I believe, 
this alarming innovation. 

God forbid that I should advocate in these 
pages any attempt to force the religion of the 
Established Church down the throats of men or 
women of creeds different from our own, or that 
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I should say one • word to deprive those truly 
earnest of that consolation which to their minds 
can only be offered them firom the lips of a 
Catholic priest. Let the Roman Catholic prisoner 
have his religion uninterfered with, but do not 
place his minister on an equality with our own 
chaplains^ and give him power to work irreparable 
harm. 

For it is not a healthful rivalry that is created, 
but a desperate antagonism which spreads from 
the priests to the prisoners, and from which will 
imrcly evolve much mischief. 

I hope to prove this ere my chapter ends, to 
minds that are unbiassed by sectarian prejudice. 

I will speak of the evils that are likely to 
arise in the first place ; and in the second, I will 
endeavour to suggest a very plain and satis- 
factory remedy for them at which neither Catholic 
nor Protestant can protest. 

I maintain, then, in the first place, that the 
introduction of resident or established Catholic 
priests into^our prisons is a great mistake. I assert 
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that it is a mistake as regards the order of the 
prisons, the discipline of the prisoners, the well- 
being of prison officers. It introduces another 
element of discord into a world composed already 
of discordant atoms, and waiting but a sign to 
burst forth into a frenzy ; it will tend to no 
one^s comfort, and it will add to every one's 
responsibility. 

I question if any establishment half Catholic 
and half Protestant could possibly be carried on, 
however well intentioned the motives and high the 
character of its inmates ; and I am sure that no 
prison can be well-conducted where a Eoman 
Catholic priest is put on an equality with a Pro- 
testant clergyman, and where prisoners see in the 
juxtaposition a deadly antagonism rather than 
a healthful rivalry. 

I will venture to add that it is an antagonism 
also ; that the priest sees in the chaplain an 
enemy to the true faith, a^ the chaplain sees in 
the priest a man bent upon making converts to a 
false religion, and that it is natural for each to 
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warn his flock of perversion, and to teach one 
set of women to regard the other with suspicion. 
The prisoner who is truly a Roman Catholic is 
superstitious and violent when her faith is sus- 
pected, and female prisoners seize every oppor- 
tunity of aggravating any one susceptible on 
matters of religion. The Roman Catholic pri- 
soners are easily taught — is there a Catholic 
priest in our Government prisons who will deny 
this ?7— that their officers, from the lady superin- 
tendent downwards, are out of the pale of the 
true faith, and are to be regarded as miser- 
able sinners, worse than those over whom the 
laws allow the exercise of a little brief authority. 
And is this teaching good for discipline ? I am 
looking at the whole matter now as a question of 
Government policy, of prison administration^ and 
I take not into consideration the higher neces- 
sity that there is to change all this. 

The prisons — ^male and female, but more 
particularly the female prisons, wheife the least 
divergence from the beaten track affords an 
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opportunity for excitement — ^will become arenas 
for religious controversy — that dangerous con- 
troversy between two ignorant, half-witted, often 
wholly vile, sections of our criminal classes, that 
will quarrel and fight upon questions of faith as 
though they had thought of nothing but religion 
aU their lives. 

It has already become a habit for the Protestant 
prisoners to sneer at the Roman Catholic, and 
vice versd / and, in defiance of all rules to the 
contrary, a religious topic will be mooted, and a 
disturbance the consequence. 

And I think that it is not fair to the chaplain 
that the presence of one whom he must consider 
an antagonist to pure religion should entail 
on him many extra duties and much anxiety. 
A Protestant clergyman is considered to exceed 
his province when he attempts to reason with a 
Eoman Catholic prisoner; from a sense of deli- 
cacy, even of honour, he does not attempt to in- 
terfere between the priest and his charge; I 
believe the prison rules would not tolerate the 
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interference, even if it were his wish. But an 
earnest Roman Catholic priest has no such 
scruples, and regards not any laws in his heart 
which stand between him and a convert ; he may 
not openly outrage the rules of prison govern- 
ment, but he will sap his way towards his wish ; 
he will employ the women in his charge as emis- 
saries, he will do all in his power — or he is no 
true priest in the eyes of his church — to increase 
the number of his flock. 

'^ K you please, I^m a Catholic,^* a woman will 
say to the superintendent or chaplain, suddenly ; 
" it has been preying on me keeping this secret, 
and I wish to attend the Catholic service/' 

This wish must never be thwarted, and whether 
it be a true reason alleged, or an excuse to 
escape the church services, or that desire for 
change — for any change — ^which will relieve the 
monotony of prison life, the woman is allowed to 
pass into the hands of the priest. 

The Roman Catholic services are more showy, 
and appeal to the senses — constitute a temptation 
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to a woman who has no regard for any reKgion, 
and to whom the charms of novelty are offered. 
For the saints' days are kept in onr Protestant 
prisons now with all the pomp that circumstances 
will allow^ and the imagination is stimulated by 
the worship of images^ the burning of incense, 
and the narration of all the wonderful miracles 
which have happened in the Roman Church. 

^' There's something to see at oar shop !" a 
woman will say to another; and the auditor, 
anxious to see something more than the four 
walls of her cell, puts her name down for " the 
priest'' immediately. 

Many women who are really Roman Catholics 
when they enter the prison for the first time, 
state that they are of the Protestant faith, in 
the belief that the advantages will be in their 
favour if of the regular persuasion ; and if there 
were a single advantage to be gained — an extra 
ounce of meat, or a day nearer to the liberty they 
sigh for — ^we should not hear much of the Roman 
Catholic religion in our prisons. But when the 
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advantage is found to be on the other side, the 
true religion is avowed, and the priest rejoices 
over the lamb that has strayed back again to the 
fold. 

Though there have been many instances of 
great good effected by our prison chaplains; 
though the efforts of the Protestant minister are 
well-directed, and made with earnestness, and 
often with eloquence, it need not be said here that 
in the aggregate there is but little religious 
feeling amongst the prisoners. 

Dead to all religion, as they are dead to all 
sense of shame, looking forward to the days when 
they shall be free again to prosecute their lawless 
callings; the most cunning full of hypocrisy 
that shall win their way to the favours which are 
bestowed upon the m:ost deserving, the favour 
of being ^^ a mess-room woman," "a special service 
woman,^* &c., it matters little to the prisoners 
what faith they may prefer to hold. Catholic 
and Protestant ministers are deceived in turn, 
according to the exigencies of the moment, or 
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the whim of the supposed penitent j but this 
tergiversation tells against the few who are really 
attempting to reform^ and sometimes casts them 
back to their past guilty selves. 

Again^ the Boman Catholic prisoners are 
jealously watchful of the dignity and power of 
their priests^ and woe to the matron who con- 
siders it her duty to report any " breach of pri- 
vilege^^ on the part of their minister — a duty 
which, though painful, becomes an imperative 
one at times. The priest mil step over the line 
of demarcation in his zeal, in most cases, it is 
but fair to say; and the matron who is stanch 
to the rules may at times report the accident to 
the superintendent. Let the fact of that report 
reach the ears of any Roman Catholic prisoner 
with faith in her priest, and the matron^s life is 
assuredly in danger. 

Let me assert here that the matrons are 
made the especial object of religious attention on 
the part of these energetic priests also; that 
insinuative words are dropped as to the comfort 
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of embracing the Roman Catholic religion^ and 
the danger of remaining Protestant^ and that 
more than one matron has been made unhappy 
in consequence, and disturbed by those religious 
doubts which it is the priesf s profession to incul- 
cate. I believe I am right in asserting that, 
since the new law concerning Roman Catholic 
prisoners, more than one prison ofiBcial has gone 
over to Rome. 

Lastly, I think that it cannot be disputed that 
the selection of priests to tvlSL the duties of 
their office in our English prisons is not made 
with good taste or fair discretion. I do not 
know with whom the selection lies — ^probably 
with the superiors of the Roman Catholic order, 
and without any interference on the part of 
our Government. With whom the fault lies it 
is beyond my knowledge to assert ; but that it is 
a grave fault, that requires correcting, no one 
will attempt to disprove. The priests are often 
too yoimg for their task, and the last place in 
which to place them should be a prison full of 
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lewd and vicious women. The directors are 
probably aware by this time that the mixed 
machinery of creeds does not work well on the 
whole ; and if not aware^ they have only to make 
inquiry of those whom they have placed at the 
head of affairs, to find out that there is nothing 
extenuated or set down in malice here. 

Looking at this question gravely and in every 
light— in the light of expediency, morality, per- 
fect freedom in religious matters, even in the 
light of prison discipline — ^it is a false step, and 
should be rectified. 

It is flinging a firebrand into a magazine of 
combustible materials ; it tends not to the com- 
fort of our prisoners or prison officers ; it sows 
dissensions amongst all classes ; it places our 
* chaplains in a false position ; and it renders 
every one suspicious, and fearful of designs 
against one's peace. 

And the remedy is simple. I can see but 
few objections to the institution of a Roman 
Catholic prison, if it be considered necessary by 
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Grovemment tliat priests should be placed on an 
equality with Protestant ministers. As a question 
of prison discipline it is absolutely necessary^ for 
prisoners — female prisoners — may be already 
storing up their wrongs, their indignities, and wait- 
ing the opportunity to wreak their vengeance on 
those who have insulted them and their creed. 
In the airing-ground, and in association-wards, 
the bitter taimt, and the blasphemous scoffing 
at everything that betrays an honest desire to 
amend, and at the means adopted for that end, 
must pass freely between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, and the mine will explode in its 
time if these component atoms of disorder be 
not speedily set apart. 

Let the Soman Catholic system of worship 
have its fair trial on the minds of Roman' 
Catholic prisoners, but in the name of common 
sense, oh I directors of convict prisons, and 
oh! members of Parliament, directing them 
by your wise laws, do not, I urge you, add 
more toil and trouble to your servants by placing 
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the Chtircli of Eome side by side with the 
Church of England in your prison wards, and 
directing them to be at peace with one another 
and teach peaceful doctrines to the savage natures 
by which they are surrounded. 
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JAHB WBTHUUOTH. 



rilHE womaii whom I shall demgnate by the 
-^ above name in the present chapter stands as 
a representative of the worst class of female 
prisoners — one of the many women difficult to 
manage^ still more difficult to impress with a 
good thought — ^the darkest and the most des- 
perate of convicts. 

Beaders of criminal cases may remember her 
even under the name that I have bestowed 
upon her as a woman sentenced to death some 
twelve or fourteen years ago for the murder of 
her neighbour's child — a sentence that was after- 
wards commuted to penal servitude for life. 
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Jane Weynuuoth was a Comisli girl, not quite 
sixteen years of age when she stood her trial for 
wilful murder. The child had been left in her 
charge by a neighbour, who, in desperate needi 
and having no scruples of conscience as to the 
desertion of her offspring, disappeared from that 
part of the county. Weynuuoth was left with 
the child, and was heard, I belieye, by her 
neighbours, to threaten vengeance on the woman 
who had '' put the trick'' upon her. '' She was 
not going to stand it — she was not going to be 
saddled by other people's brats I" 

The village was in a wild part of the Cornish 
district, and there were hard times amongst the 
sparse population there. Starvation was in their 
midst, it was said, and it was a difficult matter 
to live. Jane Weynuuoth bore not a good name 
in the place, and found it more difficult to live 
than the rest. She was fatherless and mother- 
less, and rented a small room with other girls of 
her age, I am told. The day after the mother's 
desertion of the child^ Weynuuoth, still brooding 
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on her wrongs^ went out, taking the child 
with her^ which shortly afterwards was found 
drowned in a river near the village. The facts 
of the case were dear and simple enough, and 
Jane Weynuuoth was sentenced to be hanged. 
Still, despite the heinous and unwomanly nature 
of the offence, there was a doubt as to Wey* 
nuuoth^s deliberate murder of the child, and the 
circumstance of it having been foisted on her 
against her will, combined with some natural 
sympathy as to the youth of the offender, led. to 
a farther examination of the case, and a com- 
mutation of the sentence, as before remarked. 

She entered upon prison service a life- woman, 
then, at sixteen years of age^ or thereabouts — a 
woman^ or girl^ with but little knowledge of 
right from wrong, not oppressed in any degree 
by the weight of her sentence — ^a dogged, re- 
sisting, vindictive being. One could not look 
into her face and believe in any innocence of 
intention as regarded her crime ; it was a face 
wholly brutalized, sinister, and lowering, with 
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the low, overhanging felon brow, peculiar to 
women of this class. 

A striking face that, in its dark significance, 
has caused more than one visitor to ask, with a 
shudder, the name of the prisoner, and to guess as 
by instinct the nature of the crime. A desperate 
woman before her prison life commenced — a 
desperate woman afterwards ; resisting authority ; 
wild, lewd, and blasphemous in her conduct ; pass« 
ing from the solitary to the dark cell, and from 
the dark cell to the solitary ; resisting all good 
advice, and inclined to die rather than give in. 

Unlike some prisoners of her class — the awfiil 
division of the life-women — ^Weynuuoth was in- 
clined to speak of her antecedents, and of the 
cause which had led to her incarceration. In 
Brixton Prison, whither she found her way at last 
— ^fiEurly tiring out, it was believed, the Millbank 
authorities, who probably passed her on to the 
Surrey Prison by way of change to themselves 
and experiment upon her — she spoke more than 
once of her ^^ misfortune.^* Weyniiuoth con- 
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sidered that she was an tmlncky girl^ and that 
everybody had been too hard upon her. Her 
version of the causes that had led to her convic- 
tion was very different to that which had been 
presented to a jury^ and was told to those women 
who cared to hear in a hard^ indifferent way, 
natural to the woman, but trying to the listener. 

This, combined with the knowledge that 
Weynuuoth was thoroughly untruthful, did not 
gain much credit for the narrative. 

'' I set him down on the bank to play by 
hisself while I went away,^' she was heard to 
say once. '^ I thought I should like a dance to 
a man playing music in the streets, and whilst I 
and a lot of us was dancing, the little beggar 
tumbled in ! It wasn't my &ult, cos it wasn't 
my doings j and I've no business to be here." 

The idea of the " little beggar tumbling in" | 
would arouse, at times, the risible faculties of 
Weynuuoth, whose horrible laugh would curdle 
the blood of her listeners. The evidence that 
led to Weynuuoth's committal was very different 
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to this ; but the prisoners forget that there are 
newspapers to refer to which give the lie to 
their commnnieations. Many of them are fiill 
of their own wrongs^ and 6f the injustice of 
the sentence. 

'' I oughtn^t have Jiad more than a couple 
of years for this/' " They were down upon me, 
and wouldn't let me off, or my witnesses be 
heard.'* '' Every blessed one of them swore my 
life away," prisoners will say, against whose 
guilt there rests not the shadow of a doubt. 

Weynuuoth had been treated badly in a Chris- 
tian country, and Weynuuoth would "have it 
out" of the prison people I There was no taming 
her, 'and eventually she became one of those 
women whom it was considered policy to humour 
somewhat, rather than to agitate a whole ward 
by noticing every small offence against the 
rules. 

That system has probably a defect in it that 
is mastered by these desperate natures ; but there 
is no rule which can teach a woman like Wey- 
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nuuotli strict obedience. Dead to kindness; 
reckless of pimislunent ; a tigress in her 
moments of fdry^ and in lier best moods a 
sullen^ morose animal rather than a woman^ 
there was no principle of prison government to 
cure her. 

Therefore^ in little offences it was considered 
the better plan not to observe too closely ; and 
as great offences showed themselves very fire- 
quently, Weynuuoth found sufficient occupation 
to hold her groimd. 

After awhile^ she appeared to sober down in a 
great degree^ and was for a time even a woman 
attendant on one of the wing officers. Whilst 
in this occupation^ she was discovered by her 
matron^ in the matron's room^ coolly trying to 
empty the contents of a money-box which had 
been left by omission in an unlocked drawer of 
the bedroom. Weynuuoth^ it was ascertained 
afterwards^ had taken a shilling or two to her 
cell, there to enjoy -the luxury of a ''bit of 
property'' that was wholly unavailable to her, 
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bat which there was a consolation in carrjring 
firom cell to oell^ and looking at| at times^ as the 
result of her '^ devemess/' 

Weynunoth^ thongh an nndemonstratiye 
woman^ so fiar as affection was concerned^ conld 
not resist the excitement of '' palling in'' with 
the rest of her fallen sisterhood. She chose her 
pals, and fought for them if there was a neces- 
sity, and fought them, if the least suspicion of a 
want of £aith was hinted to her by the many 
women always ready to make mischief. 

' " Weynuuoth/' was said to her one day, when 
she was a wing woman, and had the privilege of 
sitting at her open cell door, and conversing 
with her neighbour, "Tarrant has thrown you 
over for a new pal, and says you ain't her 
sort." 

Weynuuoth did not ask for further proof of 
this fickleness on the part of the treacherous 
Tarrant, but rose at once, shook herself like a 
dog, and rushed away to inflict condign punish- 
ment on the spot. When Weynuuoth rushed 
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along in this manner like a woman beset by 
evil spirits^ the prisoners cowered in their seats^ 
and the matron on duty would let her pass some- 
times without an eflfort to stay her — ^a wise pre- 
caution^ that saved her at least from an imequal 
struggle^ in which she must have succumbed. 
No one attempted to stay Weynuuoth on this 
occasion ; and she rushed down the staircase to 
a second ward^ finding the unoffending Tarrant 
at last^ and pouncing upon her with the evident 
intention of dashing the life out of her^ if 
possible. 

Then a commotion in the prison ward^ the 
matrons mustering their flocks of black sheep, 
and locking them in, to hinder farther mischief; 
others rushing to the rescue of Tarrant, fighting 
and swearing her hardest beneath her injuries ; 
the men rang for, and Weynuuoth, finally a 
prisoner, fighting to the last with her captors, 
and making the walls ring with her oaths as she 
was borne off to '' solitary .'* 

Still, let it be said to her credit — and to the 
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discredit of our sex^ at the same time^ alas !*^that 
Weynnuoth was not the very worst specimen of 
womankind whom the laws of her country had 
turned the key against. There' were three or four 
women worse than she> more yidous^ more violent^ 
more thoroughly Heartless; and to those women 
I have directed attention in my preceding work 
on Convict Life. I can remember in Weynuuoth's 
case, a spasm or two of a better feeling — ^in 
one instance being actually impressed by what 
she considered too hard a punishment of a fellow- 
prisoner, and rising from her place to remonstrate 
on the subject, and argue'with the lady-super- 
intendent on the unjust nature of the case. To 
this I shall refer for an instant in my eighth 
chapter, when attempting to sketch in outline 
the woman to whom reference has been made 
here. 

Weynuuoth wound up, or rather summarily 
concluded, her service at Brixton Prison by a 
sudden attack on the deputy-superintendent; 
that estimable lady. Miss Brown, whom death 
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has swept since from tlie ranks of good and 
faithful servants td the State* This was too 
grave an offence against all order to allow of the 
ftirther stay of Weynuuoth at an intermediate 
prison; and therefore^ all privileges were re- 
scindedj and the fierce and obstinate woman 
went back to her first estate — ^the grim solitary 
system for which Millbank is distinguished^ and 
to escape from which is the first effort of every 
thoughtful prisoner. 

She foimd her way by degrees back to the 
old quarters^ however ; and at the end of ten 
years was let loose once more upon society^ no 
more thoughtful and repentant than when she 
began her convict Ufe. As she arrived^ so she 
passed from the prison doors^ with the same 
defiant^ dogged look upon her face^ evidencing 
no gratitude exteriorly for even the liberty that 
had been granted her at last. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

AIBINO 6BOUNDS. 

rilO an inteUigent observer, or to a casual 
■^ visitor at our female prisons, there is 
nothmg more interesting than the arring-gronnds, 
with the women released from labonr taking 
their hour's exercise, or their twenty minutes' 
exercise, as the case may be. 

Here may be seen at times the prisoners as 
they are, not as most of them attempt to be 
when on their best behaviour in their cells. 
Here the stem rules of the prison relax, and 
women are nolr^-cannot be, in fiwrfc — so closely 
looked after. 

An interesting sight, and yet a depressing 
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one — ^these long ranks of female convicts, who 
have been caught red-handed, and are now 
working out their penalty — a division, as it 
were, of the devil's army at drill, marching 
slowly, and in Indian file, round and round the 
walks, checked now and then in their speech by 
the sharp reprimand of the matron on duty in 
their midst. Here the ^^ stiffs'' are passed from 
one to another of these unruly scholars, trying 
to be taught the difference of evil from good, 
in some cases for the first time in their lives. 
Here the prison authorities are criticised and 
prison grievances discussed; here is circulated 
in low murmurings all the news of the prison- 
house — more news concerning prisoneris and 
their vagaries than matrons are aware — ^here 
it is known who is going to break out next, 
and what she will break out for, and who 
will join her — -just to keep her company a 
bit I — ^here flashes forth occasionally the jest or 
laugh, which there is no restraining even in 
the poor women who have so much to mourn 
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for, and whose laughing days, one would think, 
were at end for ever. 

The airing-yards of our prisons are generally 
the same — a fair space of ground, shut in by 
high walls, and free from overlookers — a plot of 
grass for the eye to rest upon sometimes, and 
for which women with any feeling in them are 
grateful, as for a glimpse of something which 
appertains to the outer world, and which belongs 
to their freer past. 

The rules and regulations for the exercise of 
female convicts have been already alluded to in 
my earlier book, and the reader desires no reca- 
pitulation. But as the airing-ground has been 
but cursorily alluded to in preceding volumes, 
and forms the arena for many prison incidents, 
I have ventured to devote a few pages thereto in 
detail. Conspicuous in the airing-ground is the 
peculiar walk of the women, from which scarcely 
one in a hundred is exempt, and which is imi- 
tated unknowingly one from another, I imagine. 
No one teaches this walk, and no one attempts to 

VOL. I. F 
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inculcate a diflferent style of progression, but it 
is patent nevertheless to our English airing- 
yards, though not apparent in the Scotch, to 
which I will allude presently. So odd and 
marked a gait is it, that a matron can often teU 
in the streets a woman who has been in a 
Government prison. It is a flat-footed, lumpish 
kind of tread, approaching at times to a waddle 
— a style of progression difficult to describe, and 
which I can only compare to a movement from 
the hips, as though the chief locomotive power 
was centred in those joints, on which ten 
out of every twenty rest their hands as they 
walk. 

It is supposed, by some old officers, that the 
walk was originated on the occasion of a general 
distribution of new aprons, when the anxiety to 
display the apron to the best advantage led to this 
eccentricity ; but I think that one woman more 
original than the rest started it as a novelty, and 
that the strange imitative nature of her contem- 
poraries led them at once to copy it. Once 
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copied^ it became a habit that has lasted many 
years) and is not likely now to fall into disuse 
whilst women exercise en masse. New prisoners 
fall into the way unconsciously, taking their 
steps from the women in advance of them, and it 
is now known as the ^^ prison walk/' from which 
few prisoners are free. 

Biots have occurred in the airing-yards before 
now, and here, I think, an extra surveillance of 
the prisoners would not be out of place. It is 
in the prisoners' power to master the matron at 
any moment, and the staflF is not so liberally 
supplied by Government as to be able to hold its 
own with any great success. Fortunate for the 
officers of our female prisons that there is always 
a great diversity of opinion amongst the prisoners, 
and a total want of organization to effect that 
mischief to which few in their hearts would 
object. Still I think that the prison matrons 
need ftirther protection, if the rules of the airing- 
ground are to continue the same. I am disi- 
posed to think also, that the number of women 

f2 
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exercising at one time might be diminislied 
witli effect to the discipline of the establishment 
and the security of its officers ;* but this would 
entail an increase to the staffs to the working 
expeiMses of which prison directors are naturally 
careful. '' Over-careful^^ at times^ is possibly the 
better word. 

The exercise of the female convicts is some- 
what similar to the Scotch system at Perth 
General Prison ; here a break out had recently 
occurred at the time of the writer's visit thereto. 

At Glasgow and Edinburgh Prisons the airing 
is on the separate system^ and no correspondence 
can ensue between the prisoners in consequence — 
a wise and safe precaution it must be acknow- 
ledged, but partaking too much of the wild-beast 
treatment to be satisfactory at first sight to one 
accustomed to rules more lenient. 

There is a something awfully sad, and that 
brings the tears to the eyes of an observer, in 
the airing cells of Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 

• The ayerage is about thirty ^omen to oue matron. 
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long, narrow passage of the former — at the back 
of which passage, wood is stored — with the ward 
officer calm and vigilant at her post, is a contrast 
to our spacious airing yards. The Scotch female 
convicts do not enter the grounds at all, and, in 
fact, the strictest disciplinarian will find every- 
thing to his taste within the harsh walls of 
Edinburgh Prison. 

The prison at Glasgow is no great improve- 
ment upon Edinburgh, so far as the exercise of 
its inmates is concerned; and here again the 
women are apart, divided by airing cells or 
wards of a peculiar construction, resembling a 
coach-wheel, with a prisoner between each of the 
spokes, separated from her fellows by a high 
partition, the top open to the air and covered by 
an iron grating, and in the centre, above them, 
and commanding a view of each division and of 
its sad, restless inmate, who must halt not for 
an instant in her walk, watches the female warder 
in charge. 

All this is ingenious, practical, and safe, but 
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Bcaxcely conducive to health and strength in the 
prisoners^ I fear^ albeit it is fair to state^ that 
prison reports speak to the contrary, and neither 
Captain Stirling of Glasgow, nor Mr. Smith of 
Edinburgh, has anything to allege against the 
principle. For the worst class of women — ^the 
penal class, in which swarm such women as I 
have chronicled in my last chapter — and for the 
women who plot mischief and would shrink not 
at murder, this coach- wheel division of " refrac- 
tories" might be advantageously adopted perhaps. 
I am not aware that the idea has ever been 
carried out in English prisons, and it may be 
worth a second thought when new gaols are con- 
sidered necessary to hold the increased numbers 
of the fallen. 

It is certainly one more means of punishment, 
at which some of the boldest women would re- 
coil, for it is utter isolation ; but it must weigh 
heavily upon the minds of the criminal, and, I 
think, would tell upon them if too long adopted. 
The better class of prisoners I would spare, for 
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it is the reducing the inmates of our gaols to the 
level of the menagerie. 

Exercise in the airing-yard is naturally looked 
upon by the prisoners as the greatest privilege 
accorded to them^ and it is one of the heaviest 
punishments to be deprived of their modicum of 
liberty, and kept to the cell whilst ^' the rest of 
them^' are luxuriating in fresh air, and a glimpse 
of the blue sky. 

The eflfect of this brief snatch at liberty — ^li- 
berty, that is, from the various cells and the work 
therein — ^is often singular enough on natures not 
wholly hardened. Therefore the question of 
more air, and work in the open air for women, 
may be humbly oflfered here as one more sug- 
gestion of the ^' prison-matron's,^' to which I may 
return in future pages of this book. I have 
known women soften marvellously in the airing- 
yard — women who have resisted all well-meant 
advice proifered them in the solitude of their 
cells. The better thoughts seem to rise from the 
depths, in the more serious class of prisoners ; 
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and, here and there, the lip quivers with the 
confession that the offender has thought better 
of her threats, of her intention to break out 
in resentment against that last ^' indignity^^ 
which has been proffered her, or of the insolent 
and angry reply that has been made hours ago 
to a favourite matron, for whom a certain 
amount of respect — eVen affection — ^is experienced. 
" There, I didn^t mean anything, miss,'^ may be 
suddenly uttered, to the amazement of the rest, 
as the matron on duty is passed by the re- 
pentant culprit ; " donH think anything more 
about it, please V^ 

Here, in the airing-ground, was snatched the 
prison daisy, to which attention has been drawn 
in " Female Idfe,'^ and which I find, to my sur- 
prise and gratification, some friendly hand has 
rendered into poetry in the pages of " All the 
Year Bound/' Amongst the strange incidents 
which have evolved from the publication of my 
book, perhaps this is one of the most strange ; 
gracing the darkness of the cell with the gifts of 
the Muse, and writing poetry on — ^prisons I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A NN SMITH, better known as Ink-bottle 
■^^ Smith, was a life-woman — a woman of about 
forty years of age at the time of my first acquaint- 
ance with her. She had received her sentence of 
perpetual banishment from human life for arson 
— the firing of the ricks of her employer in a fit 
of malice against a fancied injury. 

Not a desperate or a repulsive-looking woman 
was Ann Smith ; on the contrary, a little, sharp 
mortal, with a thin, cunning face, and a form 
that was attenuated in its spareness. A brisk 
and bustling woman, who was quick in all her 
movements, neat in herself, and in her cell ; not 
a woman too. well-behaved, for her badges were 
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confiscated many times at Brixton Prison, alid 
Smith came very often " to grief/^ A reckless 
and a tiresome woman was Smith — aggravating 
her officers by hundreds of minor offences, which 
were scarcely noticeable separately, but became 
distracting by their very multiplicity. 

Smith was never still, notwithstanding that 
she was considered one of the quiet class. She 
was a favourite with the prisoners, for she was 
always ready to carry a "stiffs* from one woman 
to another, and could carry it adroitly, and 
without fear of detection. Handy at ^^ stiffs" 
on her own account also, and concocting elaborate 
epistles to her own *' pals'' in a large, ill-spelt, 
round hand on gas-papers and fly-leaves of books 
from the prison library. 

Quite a literary character was this woman, so 
far as composition was concerned; never more 
content with herself than when she was con- 
cocting these surreptitious epistles. This hobby, 
of course, necessitated a consumption of ink, 
which was abstracted very ingeniously during 
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school hours^ or from the matron's rooms when 
ink was handy there, and she was on special 
service.* A wild craving for ink was one of 
Ann Smith's foibles ; she risked her badges for 
a store of that fluid, and earned in consequence 
the name which we have placed at the head of 
our article ; '' Ink-bottle Smith/' and ^' Pen-and- 
ink Smith," being the cognomens which stuck 
to this woman throughout her time at Brixton 
Prison. She invariably took her thimble to 
school for the purpose of bringing it back — con- 
cealed in her hair generally — ^full to the brim 
with the coveted fluid; and, with the crumb of 
her dinner loaf and this thimble she would in- 
geniously construct an inkstand, to be hidden in 
her cell until an opportunity was presented for 
its use. 

Thimble confiscated, she would sacrifice the 
water in her cell, in order that a black modicum 
of her favourite fluid should remain at the bottom 

* Ink in a matron's room at Brixton Prison is an infringement 
of the rules. 
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of her "finV^* When times were hard, and 
matrons were carefiil that she took no " receivers*^ 
to school. Smith still found means to abstract 
the ink fix)m the bottles, &c., and to keep 
herself well supplied with that adjunct to her 
comfort. 

A humorous incident may be related of this 
strange penchant of Smith. The woman was 
returning from school with the rest of the 
prisoners, looking very grave and thoughtful, 
but walking with more than her usual haste. 
She would have dashed into the cell and closed 
the door behind her had not the suspicious matron 
on duty followed her too rapidly. 

^^ What's the matter. Smith — are you not 
well ?" was the inquiry. 

Smith put her hand to her head as though 
schooling had been too much for her. 

"A headache ?'' 

Smith nodded. 

* " Pints," the name given to the vessels in which water is 
kept, or dinners and teas served. 
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'^ Ah ! it's not worth while putting your naipe 
down to see the doctor for that, is it ?^' 

Smith shook her head, and gave Vent to a 
murmuring noise that was supposed to be ex- 
pressive of dissent. 

" Then why don't you say so, Smith ? You're 
not too ill to speak ?'^ 

Smith groaned, and looked dismally at her 
matron, who was scarcely able to preserve the 
dignity of office, upon detecting a small black 
rivulet oozing from one comer of the prisoner's 
lips, and meandering down her chin. Smith, 
deprived of her thimble, had brought the ink 
away in her mouth ! 

" Don't make a report of this,^' urged Smith, 
afterwards. " I've suffered orfully, miss, and 
nearly pisoned myself. Oh!" she added, with 
a grin from ear to ear, " if you'd sent for the 
doctor, and he'd looked at my tongue, wouldn't 
he have jumped !" 

Smith's partiality for ink was not her only 
partiality, it may be remarked — ^there was a 
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prpneness for picking and stealing, confiscating 
and storings that was quite a monomania. She 
was Uke a magpie in this particular weakness; 
right and left^ and from prisoners as well as the 
authorities^ Ink-bottle Smith increased '^ her little 
store/^ If a cell-door were ajar, the prisoner 
absent, and the opportunity favourable to her 
ne£mous designs. Smith would dart into the cell 
and make a clean raid of her sister^s savings, 
bearing them off exultingly to her own quarters; 
An extra piece of soap, a bit of glass, a piece of 
fancy work done on the sly and hidden beneath 
the mattress of the bed, might all be missing on 
the prisoner's return and to the prisoner's dis- 
comfiture. 

'' You haven^t seen anythink of ^em ?" might 
possibly be whispered to Smith in the course of 
the day. 

" My dear soul, how should I have seen 
'em V^ Smith would reply. 

" I thought you might have taken 'em for a 
lark,'' remarked the victim, doubtful of Smith 
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stilly and fully aware of that lady's peculi- 
arities. 

*' You'd be the last that I should think of 
taking anything away from !'' 

^'Td better not find out who did it/' the 
woman would grumble^ by way of precaution. 

There are stated times in prison when an 
order is issued for a general clear-out of the 
cells ; and on these occasions Smith invariably 
betrayed much uneasiness. If aware of the 
coming day. Smith would be busy with her 
needle and thread sewing up choice fragments of 
prison property in her dress and stays ; but if 
taken by surprise, would surrender with sang 
froid her choice possessions, commenting on 
their number, and wondering very much how 
they aU got there, and who put them ! She could 
never make out how her oell got so " littery ;" 
the prisoners passing '' must chuck their rubbish 
in at her," she imagined, and, at all events, 
it wasn't likely to be her doings. 

But she saw with a sigh her heterogeneous 
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gatherings carried away — all the little comers 
of soap for smoothing her hair, or for making 
emetics^ if disposed for infirmary treatment j 
all the bits of strings odd shoe-buttons^ old 
pensj scraps of paper^ frontispieces from the 
library books^ and shreds of prison work saved 
from the pieces in the workroom. She would 
be depressed in spirits even for a day or two^ and 
then set to work with renewed energy^ amassing 
always a goodly store of scraps by the time 
searching-day came round again. 

Ink-bottle Smith is more particularly famous 
in prison annals as having been the cause of a 
general disturbance in the west wing — a general 
disobedience, which bordered on open revolt, and 
which required no little tact on the part of the 
officers to quell. It illustrates the impulsiveness 
of the prisoners and their disposition to judge 
for themselves at times as to the fairness of 
the punishment meted out to them, and it brings 
the woman whom I have called Weynuuoth into 
the foreground once more. Ink-bottle Smith, 
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innocent of all the stir made on her behalf, was 
at that time quietly ensconced in the dark^ doing 
penance for one of her customary /awa? pas. 

Smith had been at work in the prison laimdry 
with several women^ and had seized that oppor- 
tunity to appropriate something belonging to the 
stores^ after her usual custom. 

Whether Smith was unusually clumsy, or the 
matron on duty extra vigilant, certain it is that 
the officer detected the offence, and became 
naturally anxious to see the article which Smith 
had stolen. 

But as she advanced to Smith, that agile 
woman backed with her hands behind her, and 
made the circuit of the laundry, dodging her 
officer with admirable adroitness until she reached 
the laimdry sink, down which she thrust the 
article illegally obtained. This flat disobedience 
to orders and disregard of authority led to a 
report on SmitVs behaviour, and to Smith Ijeing 
escorted to '' the dark.^' 

This caused an expression of public opinion 
VOL. I. o 
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somewhat remarkable^ as women had been sent 
to the dark for similar offences^ and not a voice 
had been raised against the yerdict. But it was 
instantly voted that day as "too hard upon 
SmitV— as too severe a punishment for the 
offence ; and the news spread £rom the laundry 
to the wing, and woke up a general discontent. 

"Miss H was always down upon Smith/' 

" She'd no business to report the old woman'' 
(Smith was considered quite an old woman by 

her fellow prisoners). " Miss H was a 

brute." When the matron reappeared in the 
laundry^ unconscious of all these animadversions 
on her conduct^ she was assailed by a storm of 
hissings hooting^ and reviling that alarmed her 
for her safety. And she was certainly in danger, 
for the convict faces were full of angry meaning, 
arms were brandished in the air, and threats to 
kill her, to put her in the copper, "to do for 
her" in a hundred ways, were hurled at her as 
she stood hesitating at the door. The yeUs and 
denunciations increasing, and the presence of 
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other matrons not having any eflfect upon the 
rioters, the offending officer discreetly withdrew, 
and the tumult ceased as if by magic. 

The prisoners were all regardless of conse- 
quences — of reports and punishment — so long as 
the matron aggravated them by her presence in 
their midst ; and it was considered judicious by 
the principal to remove her for the time. But 
the heated imaginations of the prisoners did not 
sober down after breakfast — ^the outbreak had 
occurred in the early morning, I may add. It 

had been determined to pay Miss H out 

for reporting Smith, and the resolution had 
passed from cell to cell, from ward to ward, till 
the whole prison-world was agitated and full of 
its new resolution. The matron appeared later 
in the morning, and the outbreak of voices re- 
commenced — ^yeUs, and hootings, and revilings, 
ending in a flat refasal of the women to attend 
chapel, and in their squatting down upon the 
flagstones, in lieu of falling into rank — ^leaving 
the chaplain waiting and wondering at his read- 

6 2 
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isg-desk. So general an outbreak was considered 
to have had^ perhaps^ a reasonable eause^ and it 
was thought more advisable to explain away an 
error which had fastened on these women's 
minds^ than to punish the whole prison and 
make a directors' matter of it^ and a general 
fuss^ perhaps^ at head-quarters in Parliament 
Street. 

The chaplain, the lady-superintendent, and the 
deputy, asked the women the nature of their 
grievance, and Weynuuoth stood up as spokes- 
man for her division, and coolly stated her views 
of the case. 

'' Miss H had been down on Smith — 

down on the old woman for ever so long ; Smith 
ought not to have been put in the dark, for she 
was 'a lifer,' and had enough to think about, 
and a long sentence enough, without anybody 
being down upon her! And the lot of 'em 
wouldn't go to work, or go to church, or do 

anything with Miss H in sight, and that 

was the long and short of it." 
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This was Weynuuoth^s explanation^ in her own 
words^ as far as I can recollect them; and the 
result was that the women, in an indirect 
fashion, had the better of the authorities. For, 

though Smith was uot released, poor Miss H 

was put upon night duty in another part of the 
prison, and did not cross the path of her ward 
women any more. 

Indeed, the matron did not remain a week 
longer in Government service, for the sudden 
outbreak of the prisoners had been a shock to 
her from which she did not easily recover, and 
in the course of a few days her resignation was 
tendered and accepted. 

Poor Miss H was certainly sacrificed to 

the clamour of these angry women ; but as she 
exchanged the prison for a home and a husband, 
I do not know that she was ever disposed to 
regret her sunmiary withdrawal from Govern- 
ment service. 

When Smith emerged from the dark, she was 
surprised at the changes that had occurred in 
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her absence, and inclined to consider herself 
from that time forth qnite a heroine in a small 
vay. But though she was patronized by a few 
women, she was not a general fayourite, being 
a trifle too qniet in her ways, and far too cleyer 
with her fingers. 

"I can^t abide Smith/' a woman remarked 
once — a woman who had been twenty times in 
prison for petty larcenies — " she's snch a pre- 
cious thief, mum \" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PRISON LABOUR. 



A MONGST the many suggestions offered by 
•^^ practical men and fancy theorists for the 
discipline of a convict prison, for the better 
conduct of its inmates and the preservation 
of health, I do not think that the labour 
question has been brought prominently forward. 
And yet on the kind of work upon which the 
female prisoner is placed, depends, in a great 
degree, her conduct. A woman who wiU break 
out at coir-picking, will earn a Number One 
Badge as a '' labour woman.'' 

May I ask if this has been considered ? for it 
is a question of great importance, and worth con- 
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sidering at any rate. The working expenses of a 
prison stand in the way perhaps ; and that cruel 
competition with the poor at shirt-making, &c., 
must be carried on if prisons are to be made in 
any degree self-supporting. 

Let it be recorded here that labour women 
at all female prisons are the best behaved. 
Labour that necessitates work of hands, move- 
ment of the body^ and change from place to 
place — sheer hard work at the washtub, or in the 
bakehouse, or in any fashion that will keep 
women from their brooding fits. The refractory 
female convicts are those employed in sedentary 
pursuits ; coir-pickers, bag makers, &c., are gene- 
rally ill-behaved and quick to take ofience. One 
of the best behaved women at Brixton Prison — 
a badge woman, and a labour woman — ^was one of 
the class termed dangerous when subjected to 
cellular discipline at Millbank. At Millbank 
Prison the eflforts that the women make in soli- 
tary to procure '' something really to do'' are 
worthy of note — ^anything in the shape of hard 
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work to keep them from brooding on the length 
of their sentence. 

It is a great boon at all times^ and in all 
prisons^ to become a labour woman — a mess- 
room woman — a woman to cany coals, water, 
pails of cocoa, or dinner cans — any occupa- 
tion in prison life, and however humiliating and 
unwomanly, that will award to a prisoner the free 
use of the limbs and the run of the ward. But 
shut a woman in her cell and give her coir to 
pick, or a mat to make, and if she is not a 
delicate woman — even if she is, at times — the glass 
will shiver in due course, and the woman be 
heard raving against the officers and herself. 

A term of solitary at Millbank at the beginning 
of a sentence is right enough, and has its moral 
effect on the prisoner, until the operation is con- 
tinued to too great a length. And there, I think, 
occurs the first mistake in the system at Mill- 
bank Prison ; the cellular — ^almost the silent — 
system might be curtailed with advantage ; six 
months would be better than a longer period. 
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I believe it will be found that " breaMngs-ouf ' 
occur more frequently during the seyenth or eigbtb 
month of the prisoner's stay at Millbank than at 
any other time. In the early days the mles are 
new to the woman^ and occupy, her thoughts ; 
the sentence is fresh upon her ; and here and there 
it may occur that the sin weighs heavily ; but the 
monotony of the life^ the narrow cell, the con* 
sciousness of prisoners near her with more advan- 
tages than she is enjoying, above all, the seden- 
tary nature of the work to which she has been 
put, deprive her at last of the little self-command 
of which she has ever had to boast. 

Put a broom or a scrubbing-brush in her hand) 
and she is a different woman. 

The following fact is illustrative of a prisoner's 
love of " real work :" — 

Some years ago it was remarked that one of 
the Millbank staff of ''cleaners'' was always 
behindhand in the task of scrubbing her allotted 
portion of the chapel-floor ; that however ener- 
getically she worked — and it was observed that 
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she worked with greater energy than her con- 
temporaries — still, notwithstanding this, she 
was the last to depart with her pail from the 
chapel. 

The matron, perplexed at this anomaly, watched 
the woman more intently after a while, and very 
speedily detected her in the act of tilting the 
dirty contents of her pail on to that part of the 
flooring which she had just scrupulously cleaned. 

"Why, what's that for?'' was the natural 
inquiry. 

''Just to spin it out a little longer, Miss," 
answered the woman, with an embarrassed air; 
•" it's the only bit of real work I get to do here 
yet. Don't be cross, please," she added, with 
a wistful look upwards, " I wont be long about it 
now." 

Another incident of the preference for hard 
work over sedentary, will not -be out of place 
here. I believe it was Miss Dyer, late deputy 
superintendent of Millbank Prison, who was 
struck with the general desire for work of a 
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toilsome character evinced by the women, and 
with their better behaviour when by any chance 
such work was placed in their way. Miss Dyer 
conceived the idea of putting a certain number of 
women on the ''pumps*' — ^to pump from the 
Artesian wells sunk at that establishment, the 
water necessary to be circulated in the prison. 
The occupation had been allotted to the male 
prisoners — a certain number of whom used to be 
drafted from the further pentagons for that 
purpose. 

It was an original experiment, and the deputy's 
proposition was considered too arduous a task for 
female convicts, and likely to result in a general 
remonstrance — ^perhaps an outbreak of dis- 
obedience. However, the subject was pressed, 
and the experiment attempted with '' triumphant 
success.'' The women, with the delight of school- 
girls, went to work willingly ; the work was done 
well and cheerfully; the occupation was consi- 
dered a novel incident — a break in the day's 
monotony ; the faces of these " labour women" 
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became brighter in consequence, the number of 
breakings-out perceptibly diminished, and it 
became a privilege coveted by the prisoners, and 
one for which they strove with no small per- 
tinacity. 

Still the custom has dropped — ^the Artesian 
well is pumped by steam-power now, or is no 
longer used — I am uncertain which — the lesson 
that this might have conveyed appears to have 
♦ been forgotten — the moral to the story is buried 
under the " fects and figures'^ that are showering 
daily in the path of those studying hard the 
prison question, and trying teurd, I honestly 
believe, every one of them, to do the best for 
prison management. 

Let me venture to suggest, then, with all 
strong women — all women verging on the 
" unruly,^^ the experiment of a little harder work. 
More work in the laundry and the bakehouse for 
instance. I cannot see why the bread for all the 
convict establishments under Government should 
not be made by prison hands ; why the biscuits 
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for the army and navy might not be prepared at 
female prisons — ^why the washing for Govern- 
ment institutions should not be done on a larger 
scale by our female conyicts. 

The labour would probably be as profitable as 
shirt-makings and tax not the patience of honest 
needlewomen free from the shadow of the gaolj 
hard workers whom Government competition 
brings into prison now and then to disarrange^ or 
point the moral to a — system. 
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CHAPTER X. 



LADY-PRISONERS. 



rjlHE reader will believe that I have my rea- 
sons — very cogent reasons in this instance — 
for disguising not only the names of the convicts 
to whom attention may be drawn, but alluding 
in no way to the nature of the sins which 
brought them within the prison walls. 

They are a class of prisoners interesting to 
the student of human nature, and worth atten- 
tion and reflection in these pages. They are, on 
the whole, a nervous, morbid, mentally diseased 
class, and afford a strange contrast to the bulk 
of female convicts. 

Few and far between these bizarre specimens 
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of convict life ; not ten, perhaps, scattered over 
as many years. They are women deserving of 
our pity, despite the justness of the sentences 
which have incarcerated them; if their temptations 
have been less than their contemporaries around 
them, at least their sentence presses more 
heavily upon them, and they suffer more, and 
bear more. In prison there is no favouritism, 
and they must do their share of work — of 
menial labour — with the stronger, coarser women 
around them. A lady-prisoner is exposed also 
to the vigilant watch of her fellow convicts, who 
mistrust the authorities at first, and think that 
'^this one^^ is to be let off easily, and allowed 
to have her own way a little; but, strange to 
assert, when this impression has died off, there 
is amongst many of the prisoners a large 
amount of sympathy for the woman reduced 
to their level. 

They are quick at judging character, these 
female convicts, I have said, and despite the 
absence of all information afforded them, the 
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lady is detected at once through the disguise 
of her prison dress. The lady conforms to the 
rules^ and does not attempt to speak to the 
prisoners; the first tones of her voice in 
addressing the matron* in charge confirm the 
suspicions which her face has already suggested. 
For the first day following the advent of a lady 
prisoner^ there is a whispering amongst the 
women as to the probable nature of the oflfence 
— ^shrewd guessing at the truth in the first 
instance^ and a .rapid acquirement^ almost by a 
miracle, in the second, of th^ whole facts of the 
case. Women who have followed her in a few 
days, or have accompanied her, arrive well 
grounded in the criminal news, and '' the case^^ 
has partly made a stir in prison before their 
coming thither. These women are cross- 
examined sub rosd by the more inquisitive as 
to '' what was up in London'^ before they were 
" lagged,^' and as a rule the story is arrived at. 
If thoroughly baffled, the guesses at the case are 
not often wide of the truth, as before remarked. 

VOL. I. H 
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A young lady-prisoner appears suddenly in 
the wards one morning — sad^ downcast^ shrink- 
ing from observation at every step — ^' Child 
murder V^ If a woman a few years older than 
this^ and a woman of more self-command — 
" Murder from jealousy^^ — a lover or a husband 
perhaps. A middle-aged woman^ if of a nervous 
disposition^ will be set down as a fancy thief; 
and a sterner^ harder beings as a receiver on a 
large scale of things stolen, or a will-burner, or 
a forger. The summing-up is generally terse 
and precise enough, but does not content the 
women until everything is known concerning 
the new arrival. Then it is easy to settle down, 
and possibly to pity. 

I remember one lady-prisoner singularly 
helpless and almost childlike in her ways. A 
prisoner of forty years of age, or thereabouts, 
and one who seemed never to have actually re- 
covered from the bewilderment of the new dark 
life into which she had been thrust. A woman 
distraught to a minor extent, it was evident 
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after a while — ^feeble and vacillatiiig^ and yet 
oflfering no fair excuse for a removal to Pish- 
erton — ^having a terror of being suspected weak 
also^ and before medical authorities and supe- 
riors in office exhibiting no signs of weakness. 

She would not have made one of those 
labour-women to whom attention has been 
directed in my preceding chapter — ^lady-pri- 
soners, in any case^ are not fit for manual 
labour^ and are terribly unsettled if hard 
work is placed before them. They are needle- 
women, who stitch desperately when the chance 
is given them. The lady-prisoner above-men- 
tioned, however, betrayed at all times a strong 
desire to be considered one of the general 
body, able to do her work with the rest, and 
fighting as hard to keep away from the infirmary 
as other prisoners scheme for that wished-for 
haven.* 

She was conscious of her own mental infirmity, 

I always thought, as well as of her physical inca- 

• See "Female Life in Prison." The Infirmary. 

H 2 
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parity, and preferred the prison before the lunatic 
asylum looming before b^r in tbe distance. 
Caught leaning for support against the wall of 
her cell, which was being scrubbed out one 
^^ cleaning-day/^ she said, with a piteous look 
at her matron — 

" Not tired. Miss ; only thinking a little 

after a good hard scrub here/' 

She seized her scrubbing-brush, and worked 
with apparent briskness for a while, not deceiving 
her observer by her strenuous efforts, and be- 
coming nervous after a while beneath the gaze 
of her officer, 

" I can scrub a great deal harder than this. 

Miss ,*' she added, suddenly — " oh, a great 

deal harder, indeed. But we are not pressed 
for time this morning, surely I^' 

" I think that you are a little behind time,'' 
was the reply. 

" Oh I I was not aware of it. Ill make 
more haste of course, for I scrub as well as 
the best of them."- 
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It was noticed that this lady — ^who had kept 
her carriage^ I believe, before coming to Mill- 
bank — ^laid emphasis on the word " scrub/^ and 
repeated it as frequently as possible, as if to 
denote a working woman, or a woman well up 
in working phrases. She would have broken her 
heart if the doctor had told her that she must 
keep to needlework and to prison infirmary diet, 
for that would have been to see through her 
secret, and a step nearer Fisherton. I believe 
that she maintained her character to the last. 

She affords a contrast to my second lady- 
prisoner — a life-woman, and a young woman of 
good family. The sentence of death had been 
passed upon her, and commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life, and she, I honestly believe, was 
fully repentant of the crime that she had com- 
mitted. But her new life, and her utter isola- 
tion from the old, was an awful punishment to 
the young gentlewoman, and the thought sug- 
gested itself more than once that it would have 
been more merciful to hang her. For this pro- 
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bably was in all respects a life sentence, to end 
only with the termination of her life. 

A grave-faced young woman^ who brooded 
upon the past> and yet looked not forward to 
the future for pardon; -who was seen to wel- 
come the chaplain with a faint smile, but who 
smiled on no one else; a woman who never 
looked up, either in the airing-ground or in chapel, 
but walked or sat with her arms crossed upon 
her bosom generally, and the expression of whose 
face seldom varied from its one set . gloom. 
Reticent to a degree, finding a difficulty in an- 
swering her officer, with a mind always ab- 
stracted from her present occupation, she pre- 
sented a strange, solitary figure to the prison 
world to which she had been condemned. Quiet, 
inofiensive, and submissive, it was hard to realize 
the jealous fierceness and vindictiveness that 
had begrudged human life to another, and swept 
it remorselessly from her path. In the outer 
world she was an anomaly ; in the prison she re- 
mained so, for she was wholly unlike a murderess. 
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As an instance of character, this young lady 
that had been, was accused by a prisoner of 
stealing her pail — or rather of ^'ringing the 
changes/' as it is phrased. Each woman is pro- 
vided with a pail for cleaning purposes ; and the 
changes are very iBrequently rung m these articles, 
if the prisoner be not watchful of her charge. 
The lady-prisoner was provided with a new pail 
at the outset of her career, and that pail was 
speedily changed by one or another of the 
women about her for an old and not particu- 
larly clean one. No remark was made, and it 
was doubtless supposed by the thief that the 
change had not been remarked; but the lady- 
prisoner must have remembered the indignity, 
and, amidst all her deeper, darker thoughts, 
watched her opportunity for recovering her 
lawful property, or of something that resembled 
it. For one day there was an outcry in the 
wards, and a woman, who had been the lucky 
proprietress of a new pail — the legitimate pro- 
prietress, too, I believe — gave voice to the injus- 
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tice of having a battered or prison-worn article 
substituted in its place. A search was instituted 
from cell to cell^ and the lady-prisoner was 
found in possession of the missing property. 

" I thought this was mine.^^ 

<^ No, it is ^'s.^^ 

'* But it was mine once.^' 

The prisoner was assured to the contrary, and 
the old pail restored to her. 

'* This is yours/^ was the remark, 

'' Is it ?^' said the other, wearily ; and offered 
no explanation of her motive for confiscating her 
co-mate^s property, though that motive was un- 
derstood after a while. 

I place this anecdote here — ^trivial as it seems 
at first sight — ^as an illustration of how the mere 
details of life, even of prison life, will step 
between grave and great thoughts and disturb 
them. For this was an exemplary prisoner, 
sorrowing intensely for her sin, and looking for- 
ward with humility and hope to God^s pardon. 

An incident connected with the life of a third 
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lady-prisoner is interesting and worth recapitu- 
lation — a lady as compared with the majority of 
prisoners, and if scarcely '^ a real lady/^ still one 
who had occupied a good position in the world, 
and was, if I am not greatly mistaken, a court 
dressmaker, well known, and till her prison life 
highly respected. 

A * woman of sed&te habits and conforming 
to the rules — a woman who, it was rumoured, 
was the victim of an unjust accusation — a 
good scholar, tractable to a degree, and hold- 
ing aloof (almost too much aloof to be liked) 
from her fellow prisoners. A woman of forty or 
forty-five years of age, it may be added here, 
before I turn to my next page to repeat the 
incident which apphes more particularly, perhaps, 
to the title I have chosen for the chapter. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PRISONBRS' FRIENDS. 

rriHE mcidents connected with the visits of 
^ prisoners' friends to prison are not few and 
far between^ and relieve the monotony of the 
gaol by their variety — even by their mingled 
pathos and hnmonr. Three or fonr sketches of 
prison visitors I laid before the readers of 
" Female Life/' and an addition to the number 
will add here^ I trust, a little variety to my 
pages. 

The visitors I mention in the first place were 
the daughters of this lady-prisoner to whom I 
directed attention at the end of my last chapter. 
They were ostensibly young ladies — two pale- 
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faced, sad girls, weighed down by their mother^s 
shame, and sharing it with her, it was evident at 
first sight. 

They stood looking through the grating at the 
mother beyond ; the mother pale and trembling, 
in her prison dress the saddest figure in the 
picture. The matron, at her post in the 
narrow passage between mother and children, 
remembers that day acutely, and years of service, 
of custom to this life, had no power to keep her 
much firmer than the rest of them. It was a 
scene that was to a certain extent new to prison 
service, and there were circumstances connected 
with it that rendered the whole case particularly 
heartrending. 

The daughters had suffered in the outer world 
for the mother's fault. What had been a large 
and well-conducted business had dwindled away 
to nothing ; patronage had been withdrawn, cus- 
tomers had disappeared, and society had turned 
its back on the daughters for the mother's 
offence. They were two daughters who had lost 
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even their lovers after the mother had been 
taken away to prison, it was said, and were 
utterly alone in the world, fighting a hard battle 
with it. They had given up at last the effort to 
continue the business, and remove the blight 
that had fallen on them, and had resolved to 
leave England for good, and make a better, fairer 
stand in Australia. This had been the mother^s 
great trouble, for she had been cheered by the 
quarterly visit of her girls, and the remem- 
brance of their fresh young faces through 
the grating had been a solace to her till 
the time for visiting came round again. But 
she had not advised thent to stay ; when she had 
been allowed to write to them, she had even 
urged upon them, for their own sakes, to 
accept the posts offered them in the new 
world ; and now the posts had been accepted, 
the ship was to sail the next morning, and this 
was the last parting between them — the last 
time, in all probability, that they would ever 
meet. 
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And there they were, separated by two wire 
fences and a narrow passage between them — 
unable to touch hands or lips, and yet fiill of 
love for each other, and about to part, perhaps, 
for ever ! It was a bitter trial to the matron as 
well as to themselves, and it is on record that 
she gave way with them, and cried like a warm- 
hearted girl who had a mother of her own once, 
at this painful meeting and parting. 

The prisoner saw this, and endeavoured, not 
unnaturally, to take a little advantage of the 
matron^s weakness. 

'^ If I might only touch their hands, or kiss 

them. Miss . Oh 1 if you would only let 

us I — knowing what a parting this is like to be 
between us,'' urged the prison-mother. 

The matron pleaded her duty. 

" I think,'* said the prisoner, gravely, *' that 

God would bless you. Miss y for not holding 

to your duty in this instance." 

" It is against the rules. I am very, very 
sorry, but I dare not." 
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" If you would give her this ribbon/' pleaded 
one of the daughters, "that she might keep it 
in remembrance of us, then — the last thing that 
left our hands for hers. Why, madam, you will 
remember that this is our own mother, and we 
are going away from her V^ 

AU this with no mock entreaty, but with 
quivering lips and shaking hands, with sobs 
bursting from these three agonized women, and 
the tears streaming like rain down their 
cheeks. 

This was an exceptional case, and was treated 
exceptionally. The matron found an opportunity 
of communicating with a superior officer, who 
was a true woman and a Christian, and who 
appertains no longer to the service. 

For once she dispensed with rules, and took 
the responsibility of the act on herself. The 
daughters were allowed to pass round and face 
the mother, to bid her farewell with their arms 
round her and their kisses on her cheek. It 
was a parting of great pain, and that tried the 
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witnesses thereto, but it was from that day a 
reminiscence of comfort to the mother, for which 
she was ever thankful. 

The parting was even prolonged for a short 
whUe over the allotted twenty minutes, for they 
were parting for ever, and there was much advice 
to be given on both sides. Prom the daughters 
to the mother, to keep strong and remain hope- 
ful ; to look forward to the time when she could 
join them in Australia, and begin a new and 
brighter life with them. From the mother to 
the daughters, to keep prudent, to work dili- 
gently and staidly — all the good advice that 
better mothers would have bestowed upon them 
under circumstances akin to these. Then the 
parting at last, and the prisoner walking back 
with difficulty to her cell. 

A certain degree of precaution is exercised 
with regard to the character of the friend or 
applicant for admission to see a prisoner, but 
the professional thief wiQ creep in under false 
pretences, to show his or her interest in those 
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unfortunate friends who have had the luck 
against them. 

An amusing instance of this occurred a few 
years since at Millbank Prison. 

A woman obtained permission to see her hus- 
band^ and that husband arrived in due course — 
a clean-faced^ quietly-dressed man^ to all ap- 
pearance a workman in his Sunday suit.^ The 
interview between the prisoner and her spouse 
was of the established length, and aroused no 
suspicions in the matron. An ordinary interview 
enough, in which the husband was sorry for his 
wife's position, and expressed that sentiment; 
hoped that she would do better, and '^ stick to 
home'' more when her time was up; detailed the 
news of the street — who was doing well, and who 
had come prematurely to grief; shed a few tears 
over her condition, and made her shed them to 
keep him company ; bestowed his blessing on her 
from behind the wire screen, and departed as 
hundreds of husbands had departed before 
him. 
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A few days afterwards^ the same matron was 
on duty in the visiting-room, when a sailor 
brother presented himself, after a long voyage 
from the East Indies, to see his sister. He arrived 
according to the nsnal regulations, after due 
notice of his coming, &;c. ; and the matron was 
certainly struck with the likeness to the husband 
of a few days since. But striking likenesses will 
occur in life, and this man was sunburnt, nauti- 
cally attired, and had that peculiar rolling gait 
with him common to men fresh from shipboard. 
The woman, too, was a stranger to the wife of 
last week, and had talked of her sailor brother 
for the last nine months. And that sailor 
brother spoke of his voyage and adventures, 
where he had been, what he had seen; and who 
had accompanied him, with an ease and volu- 
bility that disarmed the first suspicions of the 
officer. 

But a third attempt of this pertinacious indi- 
vidual — ^for he was identical with the first visitor, 
it transpired afterwards — led to detection, and, 

VOL. I. I 
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strange to say, detection by the chaplain of the 
prison, who had met this man more than once 
under escort in the yards. Charged with the 
deception practised, the man coolly maintained 
that it was the chaplain^s mistake, and, report 
says, aggravated the minister by his cool denial, 
until the man of peace even lost his temper and 
threatened pimishment on the offender for his 
outrageous impudence. It was an offence, how- 
ever, not punishable by law, and of this fact 
the intruder was perfectly cognizant. After the 
clergyman had expressed his opinion in fiill, 
the man said, shrugging his shoulders — "Well, 
that^s pretty well for a parson, that is,^^ and 
took his departure, never to appear again in the 
same character. 

But he appeared after a while in the character 
more appropriate to him — ^that of a convicted thief. 
He was brought in as prisoner under a sentence of 
four years' penal servitude for housebreaking, in 
company with a few friends who had participated 
in the same nefarious adventure. Here in prison 
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his ingenious resources did' not desert him, for 
he was one of the three men whose daring and 
extraordinary escape from Millbank Prison was 
chronicled in the newspapers for May, 1862. 

A thorough scoundrel, but a true thieves' 
heroj and better known amongst his profession 
than are most thieves. A man who in any 
honest walk of life would have succeeded pos- 
sibly, and yet who preferred crime, and, it is 
said, thrived largely by it. 

The matron — or principal — on duty in the 
intermediate space between the prisoner and her 
friend, is generally made the subject of experi- 
ments, a few of these shallow enough. A sign 
is often exchanged that the officer in charge is 
somewhat new to the service, or to that parti- 
cular duty, and the visitor has even coolly re- 
quested that '' that paper'' might be passed to the 
prisoner. 

''Against the rules," is the one answer in 
these cases; and the prisoner mildly insinuates 
that it is not against the rules — " it really isn't. 
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Miss ; and please to let her have a lock of 

her husband's hair^ which can't do nobody any 
harm." 

Permission refused^ and the iroman repri- 
manded; or a sharp matron taking the paper 
and opening it, to discover a screw of tobacco, a 
portion of snuff, a long epistle full of instruc- 
tions what to do, and where to go, when the 
prisoner's time is up. Then the summary order 
to dose the interview is issued, and the friend 
is somewhat unceremoniously shown to the outer 
gates. 

The matron must keep a vigilant watch, it has 
been before observed, in order not to be deceived 
in these interviews when prisoner and friend are 
both of the "dangerous dasses." However 
stringent may have been the inquiries as to 
''character," meetings between the professionals 
occur very frequently, for what friends are the 
majority of convicts likely to possess ? 

One male or female visitor, as the case may 
be, will in the middle of a conversation dart into 
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the true thief's patois, speaking with extraor* 
dinary rapidity, and getting the sentence com- 
plete before the officer can remind the offender 
that a repetiticm of the mistake will close the 
interview at once. Another visitor will be clever 
at dumb motions; and a third has feigned to be 
dumb altogether, until the officer has refiised to 
allow a conversation of that kind, when the 
dumb has spoken and apologized. 

The interview once obtained, it occasionally 
happens that the impudence of the visitor asserts 
itself in the above fashions ; but, in the aggregate, 
prisoners' friends are well behaved and subser- 
vient to the rules — ^lynx-eyed friends, certainly, 
watching for the first opportunity to catch the 
matron off her guard, but civil enough when 
under careful supervision. The matron feigns 
sometimes to be unobservant, in order not to 
embitter these flying visits to the prisoner — 
these bright holiday glimpses of friends apart 
from the cells — and then the adroitness of the 
professional is worthy of note, for a man and 
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woman resolved to deceive will talk the vaguest 
commonplace^ and cariy on quite another lan- 
guage of signs — facial, &c. — at the same time. 

Then there is the servile visitor — ^the old 
woman, generally who has called to see her, '' poor 
daughter,'' and is probably, too probably, the 
trainer of the girl who is suflfering the punishment 
fipom which she herself has, unfortimately, escaped. 

The woman will bless everybody under Gro- 
vemment, be fiill of scriptural quotations and 
wise counsel to her daughter to amend, for no 
reason on earth save her love of deception and a 
wish to present herself in the best light to the 
prison matron, on whose head as she retires she 
prays every blessing may fall. 

'' You will mind your officers, my dear ; and 
don't forget a word that the minister tells you, 
and then you'll come out a new light, and be a 
comfort to me. Mayn't she, mum ?" 

" I hope she m.SLj/* the matron will respond, 
being thus directly appealed to. 

'' Amen ; I hope she may, with God's blessing 
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on her, of course, which she looks to. Gt)od- 
by, Kitty > and be good, my dear/' 

Kitty will probably scowl a little at all these 
moral injunctions, and if not impressed by her 
mother's visit, as is sometimes the case, will 
growl forth, after her departure, that that 
mother was the worst Mend she ever had, one 
who brought her up to thieving, and so to the 
usual fate which waits upon it. 

By way of a companion picture to the above, 
I may aUude, in conclusion, to the visit of a well 
dressed young lady with a deaf mother, also well- 
dressed, to a young prisoner, who, I believe, was 
entered at Millbank in the name of Brooker or 
Hooker, and was one of the prettiest young 
women ever seen in or out of prison — an in- 
nocent-looking girl, but a professional thief 
for all that, it may be added. The visitors were 
her mother and sister, and the elegance of their 
costume attracted a little more attention than is 
ordinarily bestowed upon prisoners' friends with 
visiting orders. 
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There were a few tears shed on the part of 
mother and sister, not nnmingled with a few 
mild reproaches at the sad position to which the 
rash conduct of the young prisoner had reduced 
her. 

The sister was principal spokeswoman, and 
spoke with fluency and a certain amount of 
eloquence. She was rife with promises, too. 

'' When you're out of this dreadful place, dearj 
you shall come back to me and mother, and we'U 
never lose sight of you again; it was all the 
bad company of which we warned you — ^you who 
might have done so weU with us at home, and 
such a comfortable home, too V^ 

'' I'm very sorry now ; I see how wrong Fve 
been," whimpered the prisoner. 

"What does she say? — ^what does she say?'' 
asked the deaf mother; and the answer of the 
prisoner having been repeated, all three indulged 
in tears, the fine young lady arousing a little 
suspicion, for the first time, by the use of a 
large silk pocket handkerchief, not originally 
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manufactured for lady^s wear — a handkercliief 
that suggested a felonious abstraction at once. 

They separated^ all fiill of promises — the pri- 
soner to amende the prisoner's friends to for- 
give everything and take the repentant one back 
to their hearts ; and the meeting would have been 
forgotten had it not been for the appearance at 
Millbank of Emily Lawrence, the diamond robber, 
some time afterwards.* 

Then it was discovered by a matron that the 
fine young lady and the new prisoner were 
identical. 

So places are changed; the visitor becomes 
the felon now and then; and so the prison world 
goes round. 

* For an acoount of this woman's extraordinary depredations, 
see page 285 of the 2nd volume of " Female Life in Prison." 
3rd edition. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ASSOCIATION SYSTEM. 

rilHERE is very little doubt that this is one of 
-^ the greatest questions — ^probably the greatest 
— ^that can present itself to the Directors of our 
Goyerninent Prisons^ or to the manifold theorists 
who make prison management a study. 

I do not know if this part of the English 
system has been thoroughly canvassed — ^it is a 
grave and urgent one. There is something to be 
said in its favour and in its disfavour^ but the 
balance turns against it on calm reflection of the 
consequences. 

As the '' Association*' principle exists at 
Brixton Prison, it is certainly a mistake. I do 
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not think it tends to anything save the comfort 
and ease of the prisoners- — certainly not to their 
moral regeneration. No very great study is 
made of the fitness of the women — their moral 
fitness, I mean — for companionship together, 
and not^ nnfireqnently several mistakes are 
made. 

The repentant woman is led away again hy 
the insinuations of her more hardened compa- 
nion; the woman who is trying to amend is 
always led away by the woman who remains 
defiant — ^never has a case occurred where the 
scales have turned in the reverse and right direc- 
tion. I am far from wishing to advocate here 
the silent system against which I have already 
protested — even the separate system is not to be 
recommended in its entirety — ^for if it were pos- 
sible to make association a complete study, I 
believe honestly that great good would arise 
from it. 

But as this system — or branch of a system — 
stands, it is, in the very face of argument, a 
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mistake — ^for it is one more barrier in the way 
of a woman^s repentance. 

For the common talk of two women in associa- 
tion is of the past ; of the days that are gone ; 
the guilty pleasure that they have taken in suc- 
cessful robbery, drink^ and eidl companions; or 
of the future, when they shall begin with renewed 
vigour after all this " shutting-up/' profiting by 
their blunders, and resolving to steer clear of 
them in ftiture, 

I would not utter a word that should keep 
these women wholly apart 'from one another, but 
I would prevent the association at cell-doors in 
the new prison at Brixton, or in the cells of the 
old. I would let them work together, take ex* 
ercise together, go to church together, as 
formerly; for the sight of a* feUow-prisoner, a 
woman as low down in the scale as herself, and 
suffering a penalty as formidable, is a relief to the 
prisoner — even an odd kind of comfort — ^and to 
be always alone is to weaken the mind. But 
silence might, with an effort, be kept between the 
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convicts themselves^ and at least no schemes for 
an evil fiiture, nor arrangements for fiiture meet- 
ings and ^^business^^ together, should be made with 
that ease and security now prevalent in associa- 
tion wards. 

I think that the experiment might be tried 
some day of a higher class of association in lieu 
of prisoners supping with each other on Sundays, 
or planning villany together in the wings. I 
think that, when Government discerns that the 
staff of matrons is reaUy inadequate to the service, 
and increases that staff, it might be possible to 
add to the duties of a matron that of half an hour^s 
companionship with the best class of prisoners. 
Or there might be a special class of servants of the 
State — ^holding a post between the Scripture-reader 
and the matron, and less officious and sermoniz- 
ing than the old established visitor — whose task 
should consist of reading to the convict, or of 
talking to the convict in a kind gentle manner, 
devoid of religion, unless the prisoner should 
seek that topic for herself. Why not an army 
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of '' Teachers'' or " Sisters'' for our female 
prisoners, then ? There would be even volun- 
teers enough from the outside world to render the 
scheme successftd. Perhaps my readers will con- 
sider with me that the whole experiment is worth 
a trial. I suggest it here, at least, as one part 
of my prison thoughts. 

It has been seen too frequently that, from the 
contact of two unhealthy minds together evolves 
nothing but disorder — ^for good cannot ensue from 
prisoners' association, it is evident. But let that 
prisoner once or twice a day encounter a friend, 
as it were — a real friend, who usurps no chaplain's 
or scripture-reader's office— let that unhealthy 
mind be brought regularly and constantly into 
connexion with a mind that is healthy and pure, 
and a great amount of good will follow the expe- 
riment. I cannot see why there should not 
foUow a great success. There are a few objections 
in the way, perhaps an intrusion on the official 
reserve, and on the rules that hedge a prisoner ; 
but to make honest women of the criminal classes 
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is aji effort that should be made as persistently 
as to drill them into discipline and order. The 
chaplain^s power, it may be urged, would be 
diminished ; I answer that it would be increased, 
for it would pave the way for his teachings. 
One chaplain in a prison cannot undertake the 
task, and women are a&aid of the chaplain very 
often, more often still hypocritical and fawning 
in his presence — at most times on their guard — 
an army of chaplains would not be one-half as 
effective as twenty truthful, cheerful young women 
with their hearts in their work. All this, a task 
of great deKcacy and magnitude, to be marked, 
imder the most favourable circumstances, with 
many disappointments, but to be of service to the 
State for all that, and to the outside world into 
which these prisoners have to make their way 
some day. 

Connected with this new association plan, I 
would institute a Reftige — a Government refuge, 
for instance, or a revival of the Discharged 
Female Prisoners' Aid Society — ^but of that in 
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future pages, wlien I have selected a different 
text to dUate upon. 

So mucli in this place for a suggestion that 
I think is new, and now a few glimpses at asso- 
ciation, and how the old principle works* 

I have said that no great care is exercised as 
to the characters of the women put in association 
together — it is very often a mere question of 
contiguity. This might be improved upon with 
a little extra care, and would repay the small 
amount of trouble exercised. 

I have known a prisoner, thought to be mad, 
paired off with a nervous woman, or with a callous 
being ready to scoff at her mental infirmities, and 
caricature them at the first opportunity. Two 
half-witted women togeth^ have been even in 
association before this. 

The great mistake is more apparent when by 
chance the " pals'' are thrown together — the two 
women who have been corresponding on " stiffs,*' 
and exchanging affectionate smiles for the last 
six months. Affection dies out by degrees in 
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one or another of these women; there are no 
difficulties in the way of their &ncy^ and fami- 
liarity breeds speedily the usual contempt. 
Presently a quarrel ensues — a regular hand-to- 
hand fight has been seen in the wards more than 
once^ — and then^ association over for goodj bread 
and water for diet^ and the probability of an 
order for a removal to Millbank when time shall 
bring round the " Directors' day'* again. 

Association tends in many cases to the 
prisoners' enjoyment — ^which is not the first thing 
to study, I take it. In the old prison at Brkton^ 
where a woman has been allowed to sup with 
her companion, the privilege has been- abused of 
course. One woman will execute an elaborate 
dance for the edification of her companion — 
showing the fashionable jig, or toe and heel 
shuffie of the period — with the companion screwed 
into a corner of the cell to allow as much room 
as possible for the other's saltatory performances. 
The performance over, and no suspicions 
aroused, the companion will take her turn and 
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show the Irish or Scotch style, as the case may 
be — ^the jig that was danced at the last happy 
^' wake/' or the reel which the skeel or schole 
had rendered fashionable in her day. 

But women in association are not generally so 
boisterous ; face to face within their cells they 
have secrets to confide and plans to lay out care- 
fully. A glance through the " inspection^' will 
generally find the associates whispering softly to- 
gether lest there should be eaves- droppers on the 
other side of the door ; or one woman talking in 
a low and energetic manner of her wrongs, of her 
future "intentions/' and the listener rapt and 
motionless. The plans beyond the prison, and 
the wrongs suffered in it at the hands of the 
officers, are the general topics of discussion, and 
these in a suppressed voice. The life has stolen 
to the stolid prison faces then, and the convicts, 
without their masks of propriety, are different 
women, and one shudders to hear the matrons' 
names upon their lips, lest murder be in desperate 
women's thoughts. 
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They would form a strange set of pictures — 
these women paired off at Sunday suppers in 
Brixton Prison — and tell against the association 
system better than any words of mine. 



k2 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



MARY MOX. 



Tl TY connexion with Mary Mox relates entirely 
-^*-*- to her conduct at Millbank, in the old 
times, when less changes had occnrred and more 
female prisoners were kept at Millbank Prison. 

I believe her eccentricities remained with her 
to the last ; and as she did her best to relieve the 
staidness of official life by odd deceits and startling 
innovations, she is presentable in these pages. 
Those old in office who may peruse this book 
wiU smile at the appearance of Mary Mox in 
print. 

Mary Mox, then, was a trouble to her matrons 
— a disturbance to any ward in which she might 
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be placed. An ill-tempered and malicious woman^ 
with a large amount of cunning in her disposition^ 
prone to take offence at the remarks of the pri- 
soners as well as the officersj and continually in 
hot water with both of them. 

Few women '^ broke ouf more frequently 
than Mary Mox^ or had so great a passion for 
demolishing windows^ and splitting in pieces her 
table ; and fewer still could confront a director, 
doctor, or lady-superintendent with more sang 
froid — even with a rollicking ease that was evi- 
dently not to be put down by '^ superiors.^' In- 
tensely saucy, and on every occasion disposed to 
be aggravating, it was always necessary to watch 
Mary Mox closely. 

One of the matron's hardest trials was to have 
the charge of Mox when that obstreperous lady 
was in her " tantrums,^' for a fiercer and more 
continuous stream of ribaldry and blasphemy 
could not have escaped the lips of any living 
crea,ture. There was a horrid ingenuity in her 
oaths, too, that would startle her contemporaries. 
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until necessity compelled tlie appearance of male 
oflScers and the escort of Mary Mox to the '' re- 
fractory/' 

^^ Mox is a-going it to-night, Miss/' her more 
peaceable neighbour would say to the matron on 
duty ; " can't you stop it somehow ? My hair's 
standing on end with her. She must be the 
devil !" 

Mox was one of the class of women at Mill- 
bank who persisted so constantly in smashing the 
windows of their cells, that the order was issued 
to substitute calico windows in lieu of glass 
during the summer months — calico to which Mox 
would immediately apply a light and consume 
with considerable exultation. Firing the cell 
was no uncommon event with the worst class of 
women, and always created more excitement, and 
gave more trouble to the officers than a regular 
break out, for it placed the prison in a certain 
amount of danger. 

That notorious woman, Alice Grey, it may be 
remarked here, succeeded at Brixton Prison in 
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causing a greater conflagration in her cell than 
any other prisoner had done. She devoted her 
spare time to ripping open her bed^ and extracting 
therefrom all the coir with which it was filled, 
finding means to set fire to the same and as- 
tonish the authorities. 

These ceU-bumers are not wholly disregarded 
of consequences to themselves. The trick is 
played for the purpose of a change of ceU and a 
little stir in the ward, certainly with no intention 
of offering themselves up as a sacrifice to the de- 
Youiing element. Immediately a stray piece of 
paper is in their possession and fire is applied to 
windows, books, the table, or whatever may be 
ignitible, the prisoner beats with all her force at 
the door, and screams to be let out, always suc- 
ceeding in her object, as she is placei^in peril by 
her foolish act. 

I do not think that Mary Mox ever forgave 
her ward officer for one quiet piece of retaliation 
caused by her escapades. She had succeeded in 
setting fire to her cell furniture — an act that re- 
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qiiired no small ingenuity and study — and had 
commenced hammering away at the door for as- 
sistance after the old fashion. 

This cell-burning had become an intolerable 
nuisance by that time — ^* quite the fashion^' in 
fact amongst the penal class women — ^and as it 
was seen at once that Mary Mox was in no 
danger^ the ward.officer — ^a strong-minded woman 
who took the responsibility upon herself^ and who 
was not without a keen sense of humour — con- 
ceived the idea of giving Mary Mox a fright in 
her turn. 

The matron and her assistant remained per- 
fectly still outside the cell-door whilst Mary Mox 
was hammering and screaming^ and the women 
in the neighbouring cells adding to the confusion. 
The absence of all noise in the ward itself^ of all 
sound of the matrons hurrying to the scene of 
disturbance struck Mox at last^ despite the uproar 
which she was herself creating. There was a 
sudden pause and an exclamation heard from 
within the cell. 
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" Lord save us ! — why don't they come ? Thej 
never mean to roast me. I shall be done for in 

a minute. Fire ! fire ! Miss , where are 

you? Oh! do let me out — ^there's a good 
soulP 

Mox began to cough violently with the smoke ; 
the matron unlocked the cell-door^ and allowed 
the woman to make a plunge head foremost into 
the ward, fighting for breath, and for once in her 
life terribly frightened at the result of her own 
folly. She was grateful for her escape, and 
suffered herself to be led off to the dark like a 
Limb to the sacrifice. 

But under pimishment Mary Mox was far 
from lamb-like in general. A ludicrous instance 
of this occurred one Sunday morning before 
chapel time, when Mox was in a refractory cell 
undergoing several days' bread and water diet for 
one of her manifold offences. Mox was at en- 
mity with all the prison -world then, and had 
been the preceding night hammering with her 
hands and kicking with her feet — ^Mox had the 
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largest feet that ever a woman possessed^ regular 
nawy^s feet — until it was supposed that she 
was thoroughly exhausted. 

There was a sudden stillness in Mox's cell, and 
when the matron approached her part of the 
ward, the woman was heard to call to her in a 
feeble voice — 

'<Miss V 

'' WeU, what is it, Mox ?'' 

^^ I want to see the doctor — Fm dreadfully 
badP' 

" I donH believe it, Mox,'' answered the ma- 
tron, to whom all Mox's idiosyncrasies were well 
known. 

" Ah ! it's a truth this time — wish I may die 
if it ain't! I think I must be dying. Ohl 
awfiiUy bad I am, to be sure. Please fetch the 
doctor." 

Hie doctor was informed in due course that 
Mary Mox had expressed a wish to see him. 
Now this particular doctor — a gentleman who 
did not from choice remain very long as resident- 
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surgeon at Millbank — ^was, I may say without 
disrespect^ a very prim and orderly little man, 
of whom it was asserted at the mess-room table — 
where the superiors are criticised in friendly 
fashion, and with some accuracy of judgment, by 
observant women — ^that he had been never seen 
to smile, or even to vary one atom's worth from 
his precise demeanour since his entrance into 
prison service. 

The doctor appeared at the refractory cell of 
Mary Mox then. 

" Do you want me, Mox Y^ 

" Yes, sir/' 

Doubtful also of Mox's vagaries, the man of 
medicine hesitated for an instant. 

'' Open the trap, if you please. Miss /* he 

said, and the large trap that is in the doors of 
all refractory cells at Millbank was opened at his 
order. 

Mary . Mox was huddled in a heap in one 
corner of her cell, the picture of pain and misery. 

^' Oh ! sir,'' she said, with appealing, upturned 
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eyes, " Fm so glad that you\e come. I am so 
jiwfully bad/' 

Mox began to groan and to roll Herself about^ 
and the doctor^s duty was evident. 

" Open the door, please/' 

The refractory cell was unlocked, and the 
doctor, followed by the matron, whose duty it is 
to be always in attendance on the medical man 
in cellular visits, entered. 

'' Jjet me look at your tongue," said Mr. , 

bending over her, when Mox suddenly leaped 
&om the ground and dashed herself at her 
medical adviser, anathematizing everybody and 
everything with her old fierce volubility. Then 
ensued one of the oddest struggles that had ever 
occurred between prisoner and prison authority, 
with the matron unresolved what to do — ^whether 
to assist the doctor or to summon assistance 
from the male part of the prison. 

I believe the doctor, to spare a scene and 
save a disturbance of the whole prison close on 
'' chapel time,'' gasped forth — " I'll manage her. 
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Miss y^ and sought to hold her hands^ in 

one of which was brandished her enormous shoe^ 
with which she battered away at the head and 
face of her opponent^ changing it £rom hand 
to hand with considerable dexterity^ as fierce) 
clutches were made by the doctor to secure it. 

It was a struggle of some duration^ in which 
there were several heavy falls, the doctor now 
uppermost, then undermost, and the cell re- 
verberating with the thwacks from Mary Mox's 
colossal shoe and the oaths from her metallic 
throat. But there was a certain amount of 
chivalry existing in the surgeon, for he called 

out i^ain — *' Don't interfere. Miss ,'' even 

when the issue of the conflict seemed doubtful^ 
The doctor had a prestige to maintain, and it 
would not do to let the world know that he had 
been worsted by a woman, and required assist- 
ance from other hands than his own. Mary 
Mox had not improved her strength by last 
night's '' uproariousness,'' and after awhile the 
shoe was wrenched out of her hand, Mary Mox 
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bundled into a comer by a sudden thrust^ and 
then a rush made for the door^ which was shut 
between officers and prisoner just in time^ for with 
a howl like a wild beast Mary Mox dashed herself 
against it the instant afterwards. 

Doctor and matron went slowly down the 
ward, the former ineflfectually endeavouring to 
brush oflf a portion of the whitewash with which 
his black suit was plentifully covered, through 
contact with the walls of the cell. 

''Will you see Jones now?" inquired the 
matron ; Jones having sent in a request to see 
the doctor also. 

''Not just at present/' said he, drily, as he 
hurried away along the prison corridors to his 
own quarters, somewhat discomfited by the ap- 
pearance he presented to prison society. He 
came a few minutes late to chapel that morning, 
and it was remarked that he was as staid and 
inflexible as ever, and appeared to be dressed in 
a new suit of glossy black. 

By way of peroration, it may be said here 
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that late in the day Maiy Mox called out to the 
matron again. 

^' Well V replied the officer, interrogatively. 

^' I should like to know/^ Mox growled forth 
in a deep bass, '^what^s become of my shoe. 
You^ve no right to take a woman^s shoe away. 
She might catch her death of cold !" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PRISON CHAPLAINS. 

X THINK it may be said that Government has, 
-*- on the whole, showed a wise discrimination 
in its selection of our prison chaplains. What 
is the rule of selection, or whether any strict 
inquiry is exercised before the appointment is 
made, I have had no opportunity of ascertaining, 
but certain it is that the majority of our prison 
chaplains have been not only good and exemplary 
men, but possessed of that rare tact, gentle- 
ness, tolerance, and discrimination not always 
patent to the clerical body. They enter prison 
service with their hearts in their work, and 
anxious with all their hearts to teach their folds 
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of black sheep that diflference between right and 
wrong with which many seem wholly unac- 
quainted^ and that pardon which is ready for all 
sinners who repent their cringes and ask God to 
forgive them. 

They are full of zeal, and the many disap- 
pointments which in such a sphere they must 
naturally encounter tends not to diminish it. 
They work on patiently and laboriously, slacken- 
ing not in the good cause, and meeting here 
and there with some little evidence that theirs 
has been a task not wholly unprofitable. They 
make at times many grave mistakes, to which 
I may advert before closing the chapter, but 
they are mistakes which arise from their own 
hopes of reforming the criminal, and originate 
very often in that deep hypocrisy of the false 
penitent in which a matron is less ready to 
believe, knowing more, perhaps, of the true 
woman. 

It is a proof of the impression created by a 
pure and educated mind in contact with a mind 

VOL. I. L 
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pcrvertedi that the worst of female prisoners 
show a great respect for the chaplain. Though 
instances occur now and then of attacks on lady- 
superintendents^ of fierce retorts to gentle repri- 
mands from directors and deputies^ &c.^ I do not 
think that there is one instance of a female 
prisoner turning against the clergyman^ even 
amongst women who believe in no good and 
seem dead to any good impression. 

There was a respect for the chaplain and a 
reverence for the chaplain's task amongst all 
classes of female convicts before the Roman 
Catholic priests were endowed with fuU power by 
Act of Parliament ; what may be the result now, 
when the priest's task is to decry, directly or 
indirectly, the vain teachings of the Protestant, 
I am unable to assert — ^what it will be, I have 
already dared to prophesy. 

Let me speak, then, of the great respect shown 
by these wild natures to the chaplain — of the 
power which a good man exercises over a bad 
woman. 
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'' He'd do us good if lie could/' I have heard 
commented by one of the most unyielding, ^' and 
he believes what he says, but it's all nonsense." 

''I never can understand him/' another will 
say; "I never heard anything like it afore." 
And with that lost, ignorant, or mistaught nature 
there may be a faint chance for the man of God, 
though the hardened woman may reply — this in 
association, too, be it remarked — ^that he has 
learned it all out of a book, and there's nothing 
in it! 

There are two classes of prisoners who deceive 
the chaplain : — the emotional, or I may say the 
spasmodic class, that is ready to acknowledge 
its repentance for a few kind words, by which 
for the time it is impressed perhaps ; and 
the class that feigns an interest it does not feel 
in things sacred, in the hope of securing all 
the privileges that are accorded to the best- 
behaved prisoners. 

Of the real characters of these two classes 
the matron is only aware, for the women are ever 

L 2 
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on their guard with the minister, and only a report 
for flagrant breach of discipline startles the good 
man at times with the little way he has really 
made with certain members of his flock for 
whom he was entertaining hopes. 

Baffled very often, then, but never disheartened, 
the prison chaplain pursues his quiet way and 
wins esteem from all. Our chaplains, as a rule, 
it may be observed, have been very simple- 
minded, unobtrusive, and unworldly men, and 
these kinds of ministers, though more easily 
deceived by false demeanour, are the right men 
for our prisons. A suspicious, argumentative, 
sharp clergyman could not possibly get on, or 
gain the confidence of his flock. The prisoners 
must have somebody to believe them and to tell 
their wild confessions to — somebody to believe 
in themselves, and who wiU be gentle with 
them and their faults — somebody above reports 
and the punishments that follow them. 

The duties of a chaplain in the female prison, 
at Brixton for instance, consist of reading prayers 
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at nine in the morning, and adding thereto a 
brief discourse, lasting till ten — a period of 
divine service not extended wisely to too great a 
length. In the afternoon, or evening as it is 
called, there are prayers from four p.m. till half- 
past four. This on the week days. On Sundays 
there is fiill service at eleven in the morning, 
lasting till half-past twelve; and at six in the 
evening, lasting till about half-past seven. Occa- 
sionally on Sunday afternoons a lecture on 
a Scriptural subject is essayed, and it is left to 
the option of the prisoner whether to attend or 
not, and is generally very well attended. 

These religious duties of the chaplain — ^the 
duties which make the most show, it may be 
termed— do not, I believe, eflfect a greater 
amount of good than the quiet, imobtrusive visits 
of the minister to various parts of the prison, 
his conversations with the women in their wards, 
and in the airing-ground after chapel hours, or 
his calm and serious reasoning with those whom 
he thinks the most impressed and the most inclined 
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to reform. I think that it nmst be a great and 
glorious triumph in a minister to work out the 
reformation — the lasting reformation — of a female 
convict; and though the soil is hard and flinty^ 
still those triumphs have been made^ and the 
preacher has much honest cause to rejoice at his 
work. Women leave the prison full of promises 
to amende to write and let the preacher know 
hoyt well they are getting on, and are heard of 
no more after '' Liberty Day /' others return to 
work out a fresh sentence, and regret the new 
temptations which have brought them back to 
the old life ; and a few, a very, very few, keep 
their word and amend for ever their past sinful 
ways. 

Still, the chaplain is a great source of comfort 
to the woiiien — a father of the prison in whom 
the women can confide. He is, when a good 
chaplain, a kind adviser, an earnest reasoner, 
and assists materially amongst women who will 
listen to reason, to the order and discipline of 
the establishment. 
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In the prison he is attended by a female elerk^ 
who accompanies him in all his ministerings ; 
unlocks the cell-doors, of which even a clergyman 
is not allowed a key, and enters the cells with 
him. He is allowed the exercise of a few privi- 
leges j that of granting a woman a special letter- 
paper, for instance — that is, the privilege of writing 
an extra letter to her friends when the occasion 
seems necessary; and he is empowered to allow, 
upon grounds that appear reasonable to himself, 
the right of a prisoner to draw up a pietition to 
the directors, stating her case in her own light 
and pleading for a sentence less severe. It is 
his unpleasant duty to communicate, too, the 
answer to that petition — ^in all cases, I may say, 
an answer implying that the directors decline to 
recommend any alteration in the sentence — a 
duty which he softens by kind advice and words 
of solace. 

It is the chaplain's province also to visit the 
dark cells once a day, and reason with the dis- 
turbed natures that are suffering punishment 
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therein. This I am disposed to think the most 
arduous, because the most unthankful, task that 
is set before him. 

There are other and minor duties, and there 
are duties which a chaplain sets for himself, and 
to which his conscience directs him. For a good 
minister is ever on duty, keeping the devil at 
bay where he can. 

He makes mistakes at times — a grave mis- 
take, I think, in the manner in which the 
communion service is carried on, and in the 
characters and motives of his communicants : but 
to this feature I shall draw more particular at- 
tention in ensuing pages. But he is a good man, 
and works well for Government, I think that if 
his salary began at something more than three 
hundred pounds per annum, he would be but 
poorly paid for his inestimable services. 

Here and there, as we pursue these chronicles 
to a close, I shaU have occasion to mention 
prison chaplains again, and to speak of their 
valuable assistance to the State. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MARTHA STRACHAN, 

TITARTHA STRACHAN left the prison pro- 
-*-'-*- mising to amend, and as prison has seen 
her no more, it is but common fairness to give 
her the benefit of the doubt. For this reason I 
bestow on the woman another name^ trusting 
that for the real one she has gained honest folk^s 
respect. My experience of Martha was limited 
to her most tiresome days, and before a 
thought of amendment had suggested itself to 
her mind« 

An intensely cunning woman was Martha 
Strachan, and that cunning was shown in her fea- 
tures, in the deep-set little eyes and the pinched 
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expression of her countenance. A woman who 
broke out^ and was violent in her speech as well as 
in actions when her breakings-out occurred ; but 
to whom I direct attention here as a specimen of 
constant restlessness^ which no threats or per- 
suasions could subdue. Report said that she had 
been a tramp — a dancing and singing woman^ at 
fairs — ^and this, if true, might have accounted for 
that indomitable spirit of unrest which beset her 
night and day. 

I add night as well as day, for the night 
officer at Millbank has found her turning out of 
her bed at two in the morning and dressing 
hurriedly, under the supposition that the quarter- 
to-six bell had rung, or lying in the bed sing- 
ing slang ditties in the middle of the night for 
her own especial edification. A woman with 
quick ears, too, who, despite the cautious tread of 
the night-officer in her india-rubber shoes, would 
always be aware of that officer's approach; and 
if disposed for conversation, would appear at the 
grated door — ^the outer door being left open, 
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perhaps^ for purposes of ventilation — a spectral- 
looking object in her night dress. 

Strachan was a prisoner with an aptitude for 
filching equal almost to Smithes, as detailed in 
an earlier chapter of this book; and numerous 
were the reports for petty larcenies akin to 
Smith's^ when more liberty was allowed^ and she 
became a bedroom-woman^ ward- woman or tower- 
woman.* 

Still Strachan improved in prison service, and 
began to evince a dislike for reports and a clever- 
ness in evading them, which was noteworthy. 
I imply by improvement, a less violent manner — 
a greater command over herself — and that is a 
satisfactory progress for a prison matron to re- 
cord. A moral progress was not particularly 
evident, especially as Strachan had no respect for 
her sister convicts, and scrupled not to shift a 
great deal of blame that should have attached to 

* A tower-woman is a prisoner allowed to wait on the matrons 
in the tower placed at the end of each pentagon at Mill- 
bank. 
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herself on to the shoiilders of another. Strachan 
was excessively mendacious or — ^unaginative. 

This woman would not conform to the rules as 
to the order of her cell — never was a cell that 
underwent so many alterations as this woman's^ 
or tested so much a woman's ingenuity as to the 
disposal of her scanty stock of furniture. The 
same love of variety was evident in her dress^ 
despite the rules too ; she had a strong partiality 
for longer aprons than her contemporaries — 
aprons which trailed almost to her feet sometimes^ 
and roused the envy of the women all vain of 
long aprons — ^aprons which had been adroitly 
exchanged in careless moments of officer or 
prisoner, for her own legitimate property. 

"Why, that's my apron!'' a woman would 
cry indignantly at Strachan's first appearance in 
the airing-yard. 

"Sure it isn't," Strachan would reply, in a 
sharp, jerking tone of voice that was peculiar to her. 

" Why, I'll swear it is !" asserted the other ; 
" this short thing don't belong to me." 
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'^ Well, this don't ; for I've been very carefiil 
about mine. There's my private mark !" 

The matron interfering in this dispute, and 
commanding silence, would remark, possibly, 
that Strachan's apron was certainly in excess of 
the regulation leogth — in fact, entirely dispro- 
portionate. 

'^ Ah ! that's because the tuck's come undone 
all of a sudden — accidentally. I'll alter it 
directly I've my needle. Miss ." 

Strachan's love of change was more particularly 
and characteristically exemplified in her change 
from cell to cell, and her manifold excuses to 
bring about that change. 

'^ Miss ^," she said once to her matron, 

'^ I can't sleep at nights ; I'm sure that I shall 
go out of my mind if I'm kept next door to Ball. 
She talks in her sleep, and goes on dreadfully. 
If I stay where I am now, I must break out !" 

The matron, to avoid a break-out, gave per- 
mission, or obtained permission, for Strachan to 
remove to any vacant cell in the same ward, and 
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Strachan packed up with considerable exiiltation 
and carried her slate^ bonnet^ books^ shawl> 
clothes^ and sundries to fresh quarters. 

Presently the matron was asked by Strachan 
for a new permit to move, *' Ifs ruining my 

health there. Miss • There's a smell of the 

drain that's beastly, and I can't abide it. I 
think I should like werry much that empty cell 
at the corner; it allers looks so clean and 
airy/' 

Strachan was allowed to remove her goods and 
chattels agaio, taking it into her head to pack up 
in the dark when everybody else was asleep, and 
arousing her neighbour, who sat up in bed to 
anathematize her for the noise. 

" Fm only getting ready to move, my dear," 
she condescended to explain, and despite of 
the orders for silence called forth from the 
night officer; ''I can't bear this side of the 
prison." 

In the next ceU there would be a draught that 
came in somewhere or other, and gave her a stiff 
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neck ; and in the next a moisture whicli ran down 
the walls and brought on cold and ague. She 
was always prolific of excuses^ and was ever seen 
wandering about the wards with her arms heaped 
with luggage. 

'' Strachan's moving again/' became a house- 
hold word in the prison^ and Strachan would grin 
from ear to ear in an idiotic fashion when at- 
tention was directed to her Sittings. 

The flitting to and &o became so great a 
nuisance at last that the matron refiised to grant 
the required permission^ or to report the re- 
quest to higher authority — a great disappoint- 
ment to the prisoner, who, building upon per- 
mission, had already packed up carefully her 
goods for transit. 

Here Strachan's natural cunning was evi- 
denced in order to eflFect her purpose. She un- 
packed again, and put her cell in order, re- 
maining thus quiescent for two or three days, 
until the lady-superintendent, as a matter of rule, 
appeared in her particular ward. 
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'^ Fkase, ms'am, mar I ^eak to toq ?" she 
said tben, tcit esgerlr. 

Tbe saperintendait agTuJ^rinv ]ier willmgness 
to listen in this instance,* and anticipating, 
peihaps, a troublesome charge against an o£Boer 
or prisoner to be made in an infinmal way, 
was agieeablT surprised to find that Strachan 
was only anxious to change her ceD — to remove, 
perhaps, a few doors lower down. The request 
was tririal, and granted on the instant; the 
superintendent unaware of the application 
having been already declined by her subor- 
dinate. 

'' Certainly, Strachan, if you prefer that cell. 
I see no objection.'' 

Strachan packed up at once, and in half an 
hour was ''tidying up'' in her new quarters, 
with a self-satisfied air that one was forced to 
smile at. 

This was one tiresome habit which Strachan 

* A prisoner is not allowed, as a rule, to address the super- 
intendent in the wards. 
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never abandoned at MiUbank^ which she took 
with her to Brixton, I have no doubt, and to 
Fulham, whither 1 believe she went at last. If 
die be a denizen of London streets now, I have 
no doubt that she is passing from lodging to 
lodging in the same manner, beset by the same 
restless spirit. 

She was a woman after all with good im- 
pulses, and was one of the first to give the 
alarm to the ofiBicers, and, before extra ofiBicers 
had arrived, to assist in securing a prisoner, who 
had turned with murderous intent upon the 
matron in charge, and struck her down with a 
jagged piece of stone that had been treasured up. 
And let it be recorded here again, that she went 
away with a promise to amend, and has not, to 
the best of my knowledge, passed through that 
frowning portal which fronts the river Thames 
at Millbank. When the professional thief — ^the 
woman who has been brought up to the trade — 
returns not in her own name, or under an alias, 

VOL. I. M 
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flhe kw hoBm. ^frr 'wwy of ds lam^ and veiy 
deicr i& evadiikg it; or die kw ■■rndfd her 
enl eonneB, ani kis siat fa g uUg m die good 
Unit far dK first lase im ker life she 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DIET. 

A BOUT eighteen months since^ there arose in 
•*^ the pages of our newspaper press a great 
oiitcry upon the diet question ; so great an out- 
cry, backed by so many examples of the efficacy 
of a less quantity of food as a moral stimulus, 
and a means to enforce discipline, with so many 
flourishes of rhetoric about the Irish system, and 
the Poor-law rules, and other topics irrelevant to 
the subject — that I think that Government im- 
wisely gave way to the clamour of a few who 
were far from well acquainted with the workings 
of our prisons, and the influence, enervating and 
at times destructive, of our prison air. 

IK 2 
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How the change has worked I have had no 
opportunity of testing, but it would be satisfac- 
tory to learn what is the nature of the surgeons* 
reports for the last eighteen months, and what 
has been the general health as well as the general 
conduct of the prisoners. 

I do not consider that the diet was too much^ 
or too lavishly distributed upon the convict. A 
pint of cocoa and a four-ounce loaf for breakfast ; 
for dinner, four ounces of boiled meat, half a 
pound of potatoes, and a six-ounce loaf; and a 
pint of gruel for tea ; this was the scale at Mill- 
bank, with a few variations of no consequence at 
other Government prisons^ and the scale has 
been reduced, I think, unwisely. 

A female convict will not live upon much less ; 
for the prison air, I repeat, is a dangerous ele- 
ment to draw the breath of life - from, and a 
woman is prone to give way if not kept strong 
within it. There are times when the prisoners 
cannot eat, and when the appetite comes round 
again, the quantity is not too much to make up 
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for arrears^ any more than it is too much^ con- 
sidering the place, at any period. 

We cannot kill our convicts, and it is not fair 
even to starve them. That is false reasoning 
which asserts that a man or woman is not 
afraid of a prison, being conscious that plenty of 
good food and warm clothing are supplied there ; 
an extra ounce of meat, bread, or potatoes will 
not add one iota to the charms of penal servi- 
tude. The thief will remain away as long as he 
possibly can, and I fear the important fact that 
the scale of diet is reduced will not turn him 
from the error of his ways. 

The assertion has been made more than once that 
our convicts are treated infinitely better than our 
paupers. True enough, probably, and the greater 
shame that it should be said in a Christian land 
that our honest poor have a diet inferior to that 
to which I have alluded — ^the greater sin as well 
as shame to all the honourable Boards of Guar- 
dians in England. That our English poor are 
treated badly and infamously is surely not to 
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prove that our convicts are pampered and unduly 
fed. Was it in the hope that a low scale of diet 
would act as an infallible deterrent to the evil- 
minded that the workhouse was quoted so fre- 
quently — ^that workhouse from which the scanty 
food^ and still scantier sympathy with misfortune^ 
keep the poor away as long as health and 
strength hold out. Poverty thinks of the diet, 
but crime never, and the lower scale — ^the Union 
scale — would suffice, perhaps, if there were 
liberty to boot, whenever the prisoner was in- 
clined to take his leave. 

When the diet question is again before the 
public or the directors, it may be worth while to 
consider whether one rule respecting it is qidte 
correct, and if the position of the prison is not 
to be taken into consideration. A coimtry 
prison, for instance, could aflTord, without dete- 
rioration to the health of its inmates, a lower 
scale of regimen than a London one — the fr^sh air 
making up for the diminution, though adding, 
unfortunately, to the appetite. I fancy that the 
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Brixton women could do with less food than the 
Millbank female convicts, and even on their 
lower scale present a better appearance. 

The women in our Scotch prisons look well, 
but the Edinburgh convicts look better than 
the Glasgow, I fancy; and Glasgow, though a 
larger and more modem prison, stands in a 
more unhealthy dty. The diet in both these 
prisons is very low, consisting of a great deal of 
porridge, ox-cheek soup, and porridge again, 
with a chance of bread and cheese occasionally ; 
but Scotch people can live on less than the 
English, and thus the new rule applies more 
forcibly to English convicts. 

At Perth Prison the dietary is better, and the 
women are looking their best there, despite 
being long-sentenced women. It is a fact worth 
noting, whilst on the subject of diet, that a ^^ long- 
timed^' prisoner cannot keep well and strong on 
the same amount of food that a woman can 
who has but a short sentepce to work out. A 
long sentence seems, in some strange way, to 
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reduce the strength of the prisoners^ and it is 
scarcely fair for the governors of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow prisons — ^for the governors of our 
country gaols^ and of all places where short sen- 
tences are carried out— to point to the low scale 
on which their unfortunate and unwilling sub- 
jects thrive* Women who have been long in 
prison give way, and it will be simply putting a 
few more on infirmary diet during the. year, or I 
am much mistaken in the ultimate working of 
the new plan. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



ARMSTRONG. 



TN the pages of "Female Life in Prison/' 
^ casual mention was made of the subject of 
the following sketchy as one of the worst women 
of her time^ and of the most refractory^ morose^ 
and unsympathetic class. 

No attention was directed to her name^ and a 
few lines sufficed to allude to one particular piece 
of prison craft for which she was distinguished* 
Characters like her^ or resembling her in some 
degree — ^for the diversity of prison character is 
as great as the diversity of human life — had been 
shown in "Copes** and "Towers/* and it was not 
my purpose to lay before the readdr every dark 
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specimen of humanity with whom I had been 
brought in contact. Still she was a remarkable 
woman in her awfiil sphere^ and^ as a contrast to 
the lighter characters faintly limned in preceding 
chapters^ I will briefly allude to her in this 
place. 

She entered the prison a young woman of 
four or five and twenty years of age — a wild 
cat rather than a woman^ impervious to any 
good impression^ knowing not what goodness 
meant^ terribly ignorant^ terribly violent — a 
woman who it was speedily seen would resist 
to the last every effort to subdue her, and every 
effort to teach her what was right. 

She added one more to the list of " refractories'^ 
and "incorrigibles'' — constituted one more element 
of disturbance in a troubled world — ^broke out, 
fired her cell, smashed her windows, tore up her 
blankets, demolished the prison fdmiture, struck 
the matrons, fought with the guards called in to 
carry her to the dark, raved and cursed in 
the dark celi until her strength and voice left 
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her, and she lay exhausted and like a dead 
woman in her place of banishment. 

She was k woman who deliberately wore 
herself out ; a woman not of strong constitution^ 
and yet who^ regardless of consequences^ went 
on from bad to worse^ resisting every restraint^ 
scoffing at every kind word, resenting in her 
fierce self-sacrificial way every stem decree. 
Though not of a strong constitution, she was 
still a strong woman for a while; a muscular 
being, who could do more damage in her cell 
than most of her contemporaries in the same 
space of time; who taxed the strength of her 
captors more, when being taken away from her 
ward, who fought harder, and resisted longer. 

Food and drink she would refrise at times in 
those strange fits of a passion almost demoniacal ; 
and it may be said here, as an instance of her 
evil power, that three-fourths of the women of 
her ward were afraid of her. 

Constant breakings-out, constant punishment ; 
the refractory, the dark, the padded cell, and the 
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'' jacket/' told upon her very rapidly however ; 
and Armstrong for a few weeks seemed to pause 
and reflect upon the consequences. She found 
her way into the infirmary^ where she gathered 
strength again^ and where the diet was so gobd^ 
and the change altogether so beneficial^ that 
Armstrong conceived the idea of changing her 
tactics^ and rendering herself more of an in- 
valid. 

Strange means to effect this end were con- 
ceived by the unnatural woman ; for a rest from 
work^ for a few ounces more food^ and that of a 
different quality^ for port wine once or twice a 
day^ it was worth while to maim herself^ to pro- 
duce internal hemorrhage by powdered glass — 
to adopt any means to interest the doctor in her 
case. Only in these prison tricks upon herself 
did Armstrong exhibit any patience; but they 
were marred by offences received from prisoners 
and matrons — by inattention^ as she thought^ 
paid to her complaints; and then suddenly it 
was the old Armstrong — a mad woman^ dashing 
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the windows from her cell^ and rending her 
blankets and her own clothes to pieces with 
her fingers. It became a matter of doubt at 
last as to when Armstrong was shamming the 
sick woman^ or was really sick. She possessed 
a strange power over herself^ that rendered 
even the doctor thoughtful; and when^ as hap- 
pened occasionally^ the doctor was deceived^ 
then was Armstrong heard to laugh at her own 
duplicity. 

Trances^ with the teeth locked and the jaws 
rigid as iron^ or fits during which half-a-dozen 
women were required to hold her down^ were 
peculiar to Armstrongs and kept her a subject 
of keen interest. 

' On one occasion^ when her 'trance was badly 
done^ and she betrayed accidentally a con* 
sciousness of things passing around her^ the 
doctor resolved to punish her in her own way for 
the trouble that she had caused the prison. It 
was evident on that occasion that Armstrong was 
shamming, to prolong her stay in the infirmary ; 
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and to find out Armstrong in her manoeuvres 
was certainly a triumph of detective skill. 

^' Let this woman have some strong beef-tea 
when she is able to swalloV (Armstrong had a 
weakness for beef-tea^ it may be added) — " some 
strong beef-tea — ^to be sent to the surgery first/* 
added the doctor in a lower tone. The beef-tea 
was sent as directed^ and a small quantity of 
assafoetida added thereto.* This was somewhat 
of a practical joke for a surgeon^ and not 
warranted by the rules ; but it was supposed by 
that gentleman^ I presume^ that it would be a 
lesson to Armstrong (who never regarded a lesson 
in her life^ poor woman !)^ and the infirmary 
nurse was left in doubt as to whether it was not 
a proper medical prescription under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. 

The doctor retired^ and Armstrong, with a 
hankering for beef-tea^ seemed to come to herself 
slightly, and even to move her head in assent 
when asked if she felt a little better. 

* This is cnrsorily ftlladed to in " Female Life in Prison." 
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" Would she try a little beef-tea now ?'' She 
seemed to look at her nurse as though she could 
possibly manage it by an effort. The beef-tea 
was brought^ and Armstrong supplied by a tea- 
spoon inserted between the teeth. 

Armstrong sipped slowly at the beverage^ 
paused suddenly with the spoon in her mouth as 
the idea seized her of the trick that had been 
played on her^ sprang up in bed with an oath 
upon the heads of her tormentors^ and then lay 
down again^ shrieked^ and collapsed. Late in 
the night she was heard muttering^ between in- 
tervals of sickness, '' Well, that's one to him I" 
and then her opinions upon him were freely 
and forcibly expressed until sickness came on 
again. 

The next day, when the doctor was expected 
every minute and the infirmary was in fair order 
for his reception, the infirmary nurse, stooping 
over the fire, suddenly missed the poker from the 
fender. She paused for a minute, to reflect as to 
the best means to adopt under the circumstances ; 
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for although Armstrong was supposed to be too 
ill to leave her bed^ there was but little doubt 
that she had managed to secure that dangerous 
weapon of offence^ and no difficulty in guessing 
with what object she had taken it. 

The nurse, a woman of considerable presence 
of mind^ affected to consider that she had carried 
the poker into a second room^ and watched her 
opportunity to take Armstrong off her guard. 
That opportunity presenting itself, the nurse 
flung the bedclothes off the prisoner suddenly^ 
and discovered Armstrong lying quietly in bed 
with the poker under her arm. It is needless to 
say that assistance was at hand, the poker 
secured, and Armstrong baffled in her scheme for 
retaliation. 

" Never mind/' she growled ; " FU give it him 
yet V^ But, fortunately for the doctor, the op- 
portunity never came to '^ give it him,'' although I 
doubt not that Armstrong watched long and 
carefully for the chance. 

She was a woman who never forgave, and a 
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poor assistant matron^ who sljie thought was too 
hard upon her^ or £rom whom she fancied she 
had received a slight^ nearly fell a victim to her 
malice. In this case^ the opportunity came for 
which Armstrong had been waiting; and then 
occurred that incident to which I have casually 
alluded in my sketch of Strachan — a desperate 
rush upon the officer^ the raising of a jagged 
stone^ and the matron lying helpless in the 
middle of the ward, bleeding from a terrible 
wound in the forehead. The oflScer would have 
certainly quitted the service that morning for 
ever had not Armstrong's fellow prisoners — wild 
and desperate women enough, the majority of 
them, I remember — closed round Armstrong, 
and rendered her powerless, until their cries for 
assistance brought fresh officers into that part 
of the prison. 

Thus revengeful, violent, deceitful, continued 
Armstrong during her stay at Millbank ; and 
whether resisting the rules, or shamming for the 
infirmary, in either case assisting deliberately in 

VOL. 1. N 
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the destruction of her own health, and defiant, 
it seemed, of the death which slowly and steadily 
advanced towards her. She was a woman whose 
rebellious nature wore herself away ; and she 
became at last a confirmed invalid, the shadow 
of her former self. 

At Brixton prison, where I saw her once, 
she was the occupant of a large cell that had 
been transformed into a sick room for her ; and 
there, day and night, she lay upon her bed for 
long months, almost too ill and helpless to 
move hand and foot. Under infirmary treat- 
ment, well and kindly watched, with the 
consciousness that her strength could never 
return, there was thought to be a little dif- 
ference in Armstrong by a few inclined to think 
the best of her. But opinions diflFered, and 
there are officers who assert that to the very last 
she remained the same callous, ungrateful, 
evil-minded woman who first stalked along the 
wards of Millbank Prison, a convict under the 
" solitary'* treatment. 
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Hers is a hard and unthankful picture to 
draw ; but, as a specimen to what bad training, 
or rather to what cruel neglect and evil com- 
pany can reduce a woman even in a Christian 
land, I set her portrait here. 



N :i 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A PRISON IN THE AIR. 

II CAY a theorist yenture in . these pages to 
-'-^-■- build her prison in the air as well as her 
castle — a prison which it has struck her might 
be erected on solid Mother Earthy and do good 
at a little extra expense to the service ? 

In preceding chapters^ I have offered very 
humbly my suggestions as to the difierent 
branches of prison government ; to fix the matter 
a little more firmly, perhaps, upon the few who 
may be inclined to think the hints not whoUy 
wild and unprofitable, let me attempt to set 
the machmery in motion in a little prison of my 
own« 




\ 
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Let me sketchy if possible^ my own model 
prison^ and ask the reader's company within its 
walls for a little while, ere we resume our 
chronicles. 

I say again, that such a prison would entail 
a little extra expense to Government; for I 
have not thought so much or so deeply of the 
sum that such a prison as I am about to 
describe would cost a nation, as of the 
moral benefit to the misguided, mistaught beings, 
for whom prison gates are daily closing, or — 
sadder thought — are daily opening, and suffering 
to emerge those who have taken no healthful 
lessons to heart, and are going resolutely back 
to the old haunts, the old pals, the old business ! 

Let me, then, not be without the hope that, 
despite the faults and failings of '' my system,*' 
there may be gathered a fragment of prison 
reform to be pieced into the new framework of 
discipline in its good time. 

Imprimis, my prison — in theory an air-built 
fabric still — is in the country, some forty or 
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fifty miles from London^ adjacent to a railway 
station for the convenience of transit. In tlie 
country, for the effect of pure air and light on 
female convicts, I have already said, exercises a 
surprising salutary, even moral effect, tends to 
dispel those sullen fits of brooding which precede 
the ^' break-out,'^ the attack on windows and bed- 
clothes^ the fierce resistance to all prison rules. 
The prison is not intended for all degrees of 
convicts, but as a third and better estate fol- 
lowing good conduct at MUlbank and Brixton. 
It is for all ages — not restricted, as at Fulham 
Refuge, for prisoners under forty years of age, 
who are strong of body and likely to work for 
an honest living when their sentence has expired 
— ^it is something for all prisoners to look forward 
to — ^a reward of merit attainable by the simple 
method of behaving well and obeying general 
orders. To pass at present &om Millbank to 
Brixton Prison, the reader is aware that a woman 
has to serve ten months in the former establish- 
ment; whilst to be deserving of a draft; fiK>m 
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Brixton to Fulham, a prisoner, as a rule, must 
have behaved well to the last year of her time.* 

My model prison, in the first place, exacts 
no such lengthy term of good behaviour; six 
months at Millbank, and two years at Brixton, 
without incurring any grave report, form a suffi- 
cient time for a prisoner to be admitted to all 
the advantages of this new institution. The rule 
is based upon the belief that there are few 
prisoners — especially young female prisoners — 
who can restrain their fits of passion, their rash 
impulses, their imcivil tongues, for three or four 
years at a time, and that at Millbank Prison 
especially several months^ confinement on the 
cellular — ^almost the silent — system, tells upon 
the woman, and leads her, for the mere sake of 
a change, to acts of insubordination. 

There are, it is perceived, but few obstacles in 
the way of a woman arriving at my model prison ; 

• Exceptional cases have occurred of women particularly 
qnaiified hy good conduct, age, and strength, being sent to 
Fnlham Refuge a year and ten months before the expiration of 
their sentence. 
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every encouragement is offered her to enter 
there — ^less of the silent system at Millbank^ and 
term of service at Brixton, not at all dependent 
upon length of sentence. But that strange in- 
fatuation to destroy everything within reach, for 
which both London prisons are remarkable, 
twice displayed in full force at this model prison, 
closes for ever its advantages upon the "re- 
fractory/' She returns to Millbank and Brixton 
for good — ^that is, for the good of those striving 
to be better, and more patient."*^ 

There being a considerable difference between 
the value of land in town and country, let me 
say that Government has contrived to build, at a 
cost that may be considered moderate, a spacious 

* Whilst upon the subject of " breakings-out/* I may venture 
here to reply to the remark of a friendly critic in the Times of 
September 23rd, 1862. In reviewing a work of the author's, he 
states that it is scarcely credible that ''breakings-out" are 
peculiar to English female prisons. I believe that I am right in 
my first assertion ; the visit of a friend to our foreign prisons, 
where careful inquiries were made respecting general insubordina- 
tion, led me in the first place to make the statement. Nothing 
is known, it is said, in France and Germany, of feminine out- 
breaks in convict establishments. 
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and Mrell-ventilated prison-house, snirounded by 
large airing grounds. The cells are larger, and 
the ceilings higher than those at Millbank 
and Brixton prisons; it has been suddenly dis- 
covered that even convicts require a fair amount 
of breathing space, and that the extra outlay 
necessitated by a larger cell, has been met by 
fewer inmates in the infirmary ward, and a 
less amount of expenses attendant on infirmary 
diet. 

The number of matrons is in fair proportion 
to the prisoners ; the staff of female officers is 
divided into two sections, each comprising prin- 
cipal matrons, assistant ditto, and matrons on 
probation, and each section working half a day. 
Thus, there are no fourteen hours a day labour 
of mind and body to these officers, and unless 
mind and body are both concentrated in the 
management of female convicts, the result will 
be far from satisfactory. The matrons are 
selected firom those who have passed a compe- ' 
titive examination in theology, English literature, 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic, and are paid 
according to the -liberal scale with which Govern- 
ment rewards these faithful followers of an un- 
thankful calling * 

They are model matrons to fit this model 
prison of ours. Quiet, well-ordered, religious 
young women, of twenty^dght years and up- 
wards, deeply impressed with the serious nature 
of their profession, and of the good that by dint 
of careful management and judicious tact in 
studying individual cases, it may be in their power 
to accomplish. Each of these matrons is im- 
bued with a sense of the responsibility that 
rests with her to effect this good ; much is left 
to her own judgment and knowledge of character ; 
she is supposed to be the best judge of the time 
to report an offence, and the time to reason with 
the offender, and win her heart, perhaps, by for- 

* I repeat from " Female Life in Prison," that an assistant 
matron enters service at a salary of thirty-five pounds per 
annum, and rises oro pound a year. When promoted to matron, 
the salary is forty pounds per annum, with an increase of one 
pound five shillings each year. 
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giving her. And as it is well-known by those 
skilled in prison management^ that a careful 
and gentle matron has great command over her 
ward — even from many prisoners gains much of 
a wild, impulsive kind of affection — so the greatest 
care is exercised in any changes that may seem 
necessary for the benefit of discipline, or better 
order of the prison. The matrons are changed 
from ward to ward as seldom as possible ; faces 
of new officers, it may be repeated, strangely 
irritate the prisoners, and that ward is always 
the worst behaved which is the sphere of need- 
less and injudicious interference on the part of 
superiors. 

In my model prison the breakings-out are very 
few and far between. The theory of this femi- 
nine explosive force has been carefully studied, 
and every means adopted^ not to '^ put it down,'' 
but to forestall the frenzy by a new task, or by 
any change that may divert attention without 
engendering in the prisoner the suspicion of 
being humoured or feared. 
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The chief method^ however, by which anger, 
and sullenness, and evil thoughts are subdued, is 
that of constituting the majority of prisoners 
" labour-women/' 

In my model prison, then, there are employed 
a large number of labour-women. Every one 
with health and strength sufficient for the task 
cleans her allotted portion of the prison, works 
busily in the laundry or the bakehouse. Shirt- 
making is tabooed in this prison, and there is no 
cruel competition with the slaves of the needle. 
The theory of rendering prisons self-supporting 
has been abandoned here ; the prisoners work for 
Government alone, and wholesale City firms get 
their shirts, and bags, and duck slops made some- 
where else at last. 

Washing is done on a large scale for all the 
Government prisons; the bakehouse is also a 
vast depdt, wherein the bread is made for other 
convict establishments, and the work taken &om 
those rich contractors who supply the army — and 
supply it badly. Biscuit-baking for the navy has 
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been also attempted with success — all kinds of 
labour which can keep the women busy, very 
hard at work, in fact, are carried on. Seden- 
tary pursuits, except with absolute invalids, are 
not practised to any extent ; needlework, dress- 
making, &;c., are the variations to the rule — come 
in by way of relief after the daily baking or 
washing is at an end. 

There are no pet prisoners here. The prin- 
ciple of my model prison is to check all tendency 
to theorize ; it is a prison still, where no undue 
severity is exercised, but where hard work is 
recompensed by pure air and wholesome food. 
Efforts are made with an untiring earnest- 
ness to turn the prisoners' minds to better 
thoughts ; to hopes of a brighter life when the 
liberty day comes, and there are no bolts and 
bars between the convict and the outer world. 

Those who can work are made to labour in- 
dustriously ; a shilling and even fifteen pence a 
week is earned by these women, put to her 
account, and forms eventually a little sum to 
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start her in life when her term of seryice has 
expired. In the Irish prisons a certain portion 
of the weekly earnings — ^sixpence, I believe — ^is 
left to the prisoner's sole disposal to purchase 
from week to week anything that may be desired, 
intoxicating drinks excepted. The possession of 
this sum is a source of great satisfaction to the 
prisoners, we are told ; but surely it is a stretch 
of leniency in the wrong direction — ^it is making 
a prisoner's life a trifle too comfortable, insti- 
tuting a comparison still more odious between 
prison and workhouse treatment. It is the 
easiest thing under the sun to introduce varia- 
tions of these sorts into prisons, and assert they 
work well and please the prisoners — such things 
from their very nature must infallibly please. 

In my model prison a woman has only this 
conmiand over her earnings; where her parents 
are poor, honest, or in want of money, she may, 
if she please, direct that a certain portion of 
her gratuity, not exceeding one pound, be for- 
warded to them for their benefit. It is done 
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entirely at her own wish; and the power of 
helping from her prison-cell those in adversity 
beyond it, has been found to work a beneficial 
eflFect on the mind of the donor. 

The women rise at half-past five in the morn- 
ing, arrange their cells, clean the flagstones of the 
wards, fetch coals for the bakehouse and kitchens, 
&c., and sit down to breakfast at seven — ^to the 
usual prison diet of a pint of cocoa and a four- 
oimce loaf. Work begins after breakfast, the 

diflerent divisions are filed off to the bakehouse 

« 

and the laundry, where work goes on till eleven 
o'clock, when the women meet in chapel, hear 
prayers read and a sermon preached by the gaol- 
chaplain, whose heart is in his task, and who has 
been appointed for his well-known interest in the 
weak and erring, and his influence over them. 
The prayers are not too long; the sermon is 
short and to the purpose. Before chapel-time an 
ounce and a half of cheese is served out to 
labour-women ; at one o'clock dinner is proceeded 
with ; the scale of prison fare — ^four ounces of 
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meat with soap^ lialf a pound of potatoes, and a 
nx-onnce loaf — is followed here as at Brixton 
and Millbank. After dinner follows eiercise in 
the broad grounds stretehing beyond the prison — 
two hours' full exercise in the pure air, with 
garden ground to attend to. The women are 
good gardeners, and keep the flowers and shrubs 
in order. Each has her little plot of ground, 
and a fair rivalry exists as to the condition of 
plants and absence of weeds. An hour's good 
gardening reckons also as much towards the 
gratuity as an hour's work in any other form and 
shape. In the midst of the work flit the 
several matrons on duty, speaking a word now 
and then, but checking all attempts at conversa- 
tion between the prisoners themselves. 

It must not be forgotten that these are model 
matrons, well-educated. Christian young women, 
selected with great care, and that their influence 
over the prisoners is very great in consequence. 
They are firm as well as gentle ; they are keen 
observers, and there are plenty of them. 
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^* It may be observed as a proof of the simplicity 
of the system,'^ wrote Sir Joshua Jebb, a few 
years ago, in defence of the English method of 
treating convicts, " that it has been worked with 
much less superintendence than has been deemed 
adequate for one-fourth of the number in 
Ireland/'* 

Unfortunately, I am inclined to believe that 
it is to this ^^ess superintendence'^ that the 
English system has not shown advantageously 
in contrast to that of the Irish. More super- 
intendence in every one of our English prisons 
is absolutely necessary — not alone the careful 
watch required of prison Directors, but, above 
all, and before all, * the superintendence of a 
greater staff of subordinate officers. 

I honestly affirm that our English prisons will 
never work well whilst the false economy of 
cutting down the staff is practised. In our 

* " Memorandmn for the Bight Hononrable Sir George Corae- 
waU Lewis, Bart., &c. &c., on different Questions relatiye to the 
Management and Disposal of Convicts.** 1860-61. 

VOL. I. O 
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female prisons^ the nomber of matrons has been 
excessiTely small ; and the task of treating pri- 
soners indiyidnally^ rather than in masses^ has 
been next door to an impossibility. At the 
present time there is not more than one ward'- 
officer to forty-five or fifty women at Brixton 
Prison; and yet individual treatment is sug- 
gested to the harassed matrons. 

After exercise and gardening for two hours^ 
the women are drafted back to general woik till 
half-past fiye^ when tea is served into the pints 
of the prisoners. Aft^r tea^ there is needlework 
till seven ; firom which hour till nine the library 
books may be read^ or letters written — ^if it be 
letter-writing day, which occurs once a week 
— but no association is allowed. At half-past 
eight a bell rings, and prayers are read by each 
matron of a ward to those over whom her juris- 
diction extends. At Millbank Prison, prayers 
are read by the matron at six p.m., and previous 
to the evening shirt-making and coir picking*— a 
later hour is chosen here. The matron is ex- 
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pected to read well and carefully the few thanks- 
givings and prayers^ and evince an interest in 
those duties — an interest which is rather back- 
ward in asserting itself at all times in the 
female prison at Middlesex. At a quarter to 
nine, the gas is turned out in the cells, and the 
day is over. The women are tired, and sleep 
soundly; no superfluous energy evinces itself 
in an attack on prison property; the matron 
on night duty is seldom disturbed by an 
outbreak. If by any chance a black sheep 
finds her way to the model prison, and in 
lieu of profiting by its advantages, and striving 
to do well, breaks out at the first little barrier 
in her path, and gives way to all the old violent 
excitement, she is removed at once from the 
ward to refiractory quarters at the extremity of 
the prison, beyond sight and hearing of those 
whom her excitement may be calculated to 
disturb. 

The refractory ward comprises half a dozen 
cells, dean, and well ventilated, the furniture of 

o 2 
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which is screwed to the floor^ and beyond a 
woman^s strength to break. Here the lady 
superintendent^ the chaplain^ the staff of '' sisters'' 
to be presently alluded to^ the matron who is her 
favourite — all prisoners naturally have their 
favourite matrons — ^visit her^ and use their best 
endeavours — generally with success — ^to calm the 
excited convict. The prisoner is told that a 
second act^ at any period^ of a similar character, 
shuts the gates of the model prison against her^ 
never to be opened to readmit her^ however long 
her term of prison servitude. The folly of the 
step is pointed out to her; the regret of the 
ofBcers is plainly evinced; kindness is even 
shown her; but the one plain warning is given^ 
and it is in the woman's own hands to retrace 
her steps^ or to go back to coir-picking at Mill- 
bank. 

The punishment for the first outbreak is a 
reduced scale of diet for a certain number of 
days, and confinement to the refractory ward 
until the period of '^solitary" has expired. 
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There are no dark cells at the model prison; that 
old barbarous species of punishment has not been 
attempted here. 

This prison has abolished '^ darks/' and sub- 
stituted confinement in a cell apart from the 
prisoner's contemporaries. The sudden change 
from hard work^ and the advantages offered at 
the new prison^ to the old solitary system^ has 
been considered punishment sufficient for the 
first offence; the second returns her to the 
Millbank authorities^ and the model prison 
knows her no more. 

One hint has been borrowed from the Irish 
convict system for the better conduct of the 
prison of which I treat. Lectures to the Irish 
prisoners have proved a success; and the idea, 
" with a difference,'' has been attempted in this 
place. 

Headings from well- written works have been 
found to interest the women — ^readings conducted 
by the matrons or the " sisters" best qualified 
for the task. The selection of works devolves 
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npon the lady superintendent^ a woman with no 
narrow estimate of what is religious^ impressiye^ 
and instmctiye^ bnt with a knowledge of the best 
portion of our English literature. 

Books of travel are read to encourage in the 
women a desire for emigration; the poetiy of 
our best writers — the true poetry that strikes 
home^ or softens these wild natures — ^is at- 
tempted ; glimpses of English history are given ; 
chapters even j&om our best English novels are 
read aloud occasionally. Though the moral from 
each and every reading is not lost sight of^ yet it 
is not too glaringly obtrusive — ^the story is not a 
threadbare outline^ or the application always in 
Brobdignagian characters. 

No one is more quick to detect when she is 
preached at and moralized upon than a prisoner; 
and there is an unpleasant monotony about 
some religious stories which might not even 
agree with better regulated minds on all occa- 
sions. At Brixton Prison a lady visitor will 
obtain at times permission to read a highly 
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moral narrative^ generally of a sinner saved at 
the laat moment by a pious friend^ prolific with 
Bible texts; and though there is a fair amount 
of outward attention^ the yawns are somewhat 
frequent, and the grimaces behind the back of 
the foremost rank not always undetected by the 
watchful matron on duty at the time. 

The readings at the model prison are based 
upon broader views of what is moral and inte- 
resting ; the selection is left to the lady superin- 
tendent rather than to the chaplain. The books 
are chosen £rom the well-stocked prison library, 
from which every woman i» entitled to draw one 
volume at a time for perusal after work-hours 
and before bedtime. The readings to the pri- 
soners occur once a week only, it may be pre- 
mised. A woman who has received a report 
during the week is excluded from the next re- 
union of prisoners and officers. 

Class-singing is also practised by the women, 
and superintended by the organist and matrons. 
The hymns for the Sunday services are careftdly 
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taught and learned^ and tend to the better 
regulation of the women in chapel. At Millbank 
Prison, during the chaplaincy of the Eev. John 
Perry, now rector of Cruxwold, Lincolnshire, this 
class-singing was attempted, and conducted with 
considerable spirit and success. It was found to 
interest the women, who, led by their matrons, 
gave quite a choral air to the Sunday services. 
The practice has been abandoned since the resig- 
nation of one of the kindest and best chaplains 
who ever worked with heart and soul in a Go- 
vernment prison. The singing of both Millbank 
and Brixton betokens a sad ''falling oflf'^ — has 
become, in fact, the true charity-girl drawl^ 
which no quick time of the organist can possibly 
accelerate. 

Whilst upon the subject of religious ordi- 
nances, it may be added here that the greatest 
care is exercised in the fitness of women to take 
the Sacrament. It is not left to the woman^s 
aye or no, but the character of the woman is 
studied, and some' real religious feeling is ex- 
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pected to be exMbited. After the prisoner has 
expressed a wish to receive the Sacrament, the 
chaplain's duty is to test the reasons which 
actuate her, and to make sure that no motive 
utterly unworthy of the sacred nature of the 
ceremony has impelled the woman to urge the 
request. 

I regret to say that there is either too little 
care exercised in this respect at Millbank and 
Brixton Prisons, or else too much zeal — over 
zeal — ^for numbers is exemplified. To one woman 
who receives the Sacrament with a sober, earnest 
desire to live better in the future, to atone for 
much that is sinfiil in the past, there are twenty 
actuated by an idle curiosity, who take the Com- 
munion because some one else — a favourite pal, 
perhaps — is going to take it, or because it is 
better than going back to the cell, or, worst and 
least un&equent reason of all, for the chance of 
" a drink of wine.''* I have known women leave 

• " Taking wine with the parson" is the cant phrase of the 
prison. 
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theCommniiion taUe^ and oommenoe quarrelling 
irith each other before they can be locked in 
their cella; the woman who baa been most 
anxiona to go thiongh the ceremony in the 
momiDg, has often " broken onf on the same 
day^ and been canned raving and blaspheming to 
''the dark.'' I wonld hnmbly and earnestly 
suggest a Uttle more attention at every pri- 
son to this most solemn ordinance of onr 
chnrcb; theare is a vast amonnt of hypocrisy 
evident to the most casual observer, and the 
profanation is something terrible to witness, 
much more to countenance. I consider that a 
vast amount of moral harm rather than good 
follows the manner in which tbe Holy Sacrament 
is administered at our Grovemment prisons. It 
is an abuse, the reformation of whick is very 
easy of accomplishment. Our prison chaplains 
are certainly too anxious to increase the number 
of communicants, and they are possibly not in 
aU cases the best judges of character. They are 
earnest Christians; ever sanguine of the good 
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seed taking root in the most nnregenerate and 
defiant^ I have already said. 

In our prison^ to which we again revert, 
great care is exercised as to the disposal of 
the new staflF of '' Sisters/' These are the extra 
matrons^ as it were ; the flying division of warm- 
hearted^ anxious^ energetic women^ whose duty 
it is to pass from cell to celi, acting as com- 
panion and '^ associate'^ for half an hour, not as 
a preacher, but ever in the character of a friend 
for a prisoner to seek advice from, if necessary, 
and to be strengthened in her duties by. 

Each sister is prepared to read or talk to the 
prisoner in this new association for half an hour ; 
to read volumes which shall rather amuse than 
instruct occasionally, and which shall in all cases 
interest ; or to talk of her own home, her own life, 
her own struggles in an honest world where there 
werefiiencU to love and cheer her onwards; to point 
out unobtrusively, and when the woman verges 
on her own sad history, where the first fault lay, 
and by what means it might have been avoided ; 
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to speak of the future as not wholly dark hence- 
forth^ and to give advice as to the honest 
course of life that may be followed yet by a 
stout heart and strong wiU : the latter topics to 
be used with care^ and not forced on the pri- 
soner; and the chaplain's duties^ under no cir- 
cumstances^ entrenched on. This the highest 
and best class of Association. 

To my prison is also attached '^ a mad ward/' 
to which all women whose eccentricities are re- 
markable are quietly drafted. It is known as 
a limatic ward by the matrons only ; the same 
routine goes on day after day ; there is no dis- 
tinction to startle the prisoners with a sense of 
extra vigilance. The guards^ or male ofiScers 
attached to the outer portions of the establish- 
ment^ are within call in case of a sudden out- 
break ; the matrons on duty are a little in excess 
of numbers over those in other portions of the 
prison. 

It is only women under suspicion who are 
taken to this particular ward ; when the sui^eon 
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attached to the establishment is fully conyinced 
of the insanity of the prisoner^ the order is made 
out for Broadmoor, and the removal is effected at 
once. The ward simply separates the " doubt- 
fiils'^ from the sane: there would have been 
spared many horrible scenes at onr Government 
prisons had this practice been in vogue there 
during the last ten years. 

A certain portion of time is deducted twice a 
week from work hours for educational purposes ; 
schooling is conducted in a large room at the 
end of each ward by a qualified schoolmistress. 
An incentive to team forms the great difference 
between school management at this air-built 
prison and English prisons in general; prizes are 
distributed twice a year to those women who have 
succeeded in earning a fair number of marks. 
These fortunate scholars are left to select for 
themselves the nature of their prizes — ^a book^ an 
article of dress^ to be set aside for them till the 
license arrives^ a certain extra sum to be added 
to their gratuity — anything^ in fact^ within the 
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limits of a becoming request^ the prisoner is at 
liberty to decide upon. The choice is duly regis- 
tered by the chief matron^ and a farther clue to 
character is often obtained by these means. 
Each prisoner stands an equal chance of obtaLn- 
ing a prize^ the marks being given for general 
conduct in school^ and for fair progress according 
to her capabilities. 

Greater privileges are also allowed with respect 
to visitors at this model prison. The women are 
allowed to see their Mendsj relations^ and ac- 
quaintances once every fortnight^ so that they do 
not exceed two in number at one time. 

Caution is exercised as to the moral character 
of the visitors^ although the mother and father of 
the prisoner are only under very peculiar circum- 
stances excluded. Those apart from prison life^ 
who send in their requests to see friends in con- 
finement^ are required to fill up a form with their 
names^ addresses^ degrees of relationship^ and 
particular professions^ a week before visiting day^ 
in order that the authenticity of the statement 
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may be tested before tbe applicant's pennissioii 
is granted. 

The visit is paid and civilities exchanged in 
the presence of a matron ; the time allcwed is 
the customary twenty minutes. Prisoner and 
prisoner's friends are separated by the usual 
space^ within which sits the silent witness of each 
interview. 

The last year at our model prison forms an 
exceptional term to women who have retained 
their ''good conduct badges'' during flie whole 
period of their confinement. They wear the 
" special service dress/' as at Brixton prison^ but 
the number is not limited to twelve ; in fact, is 
only limited by the number of women who, by 
their own misconduct, are deprived of this last 
and great concession. The special service dress 
is a neat cotton print, on which the key only 
turns the last l^ing at night ; — it constitutes the 
wearer a kind of servant or messenger, free to 
pass unchaUenged from one part of prison to tHe 
other, employed upon messages sent by the 
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matron of Ward C to Miss , of Ward B, 

from the superintendent to her subordinates^ &c. 
The wearer of a special dress assists in serving the 
prisoners' dinners and teas^ helps in the kitchen^ 
attends to the matron's rooms^ is foimd in every 
case to be scrupulously honesty and one in whom 
every confidence can be placed. 

Nothing wins more surely a woman's heart 
than showing confidence^ treating a prisoner as 
you would one who has been never tempted to 
steal her neighbour's goods. The prisoner will 
scarcely ever abuse that confidence ; women who 
have been thieves from their cradle will not^ as a 
rule^ touch a penny from a pile of uncounted 
money left about. And it is a singular fact that^ 
in the great majority of cases^ women who have 
quitted prison^ entered service^ and then turned 
suddenly away from their efibrts to amende leave 
their employers' eroods imtouched^ and do not 
add ingratitude to the moral weakness which 
casts them back to ruin. There is a rough 
sense of what is fair in these women^ be 
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they prisoners^ liberty - women, or tickets-6f* 
leave. 

Our model prison undertakes to supply good 
servants to those who may be willing to extend a 
helping hand in the first faltering, upward steps 
to good. That admirable principle, commenced 
on a small scale at Fulham Refuge, is extended 
here ; women who are anxious to begin a new 
life and abjure all past associations are helped 
forward by every means at the disposal of the 
authorities, although no woman whose real re- 
pentance is questionable is recommended to a 
situation. But real repentance at this prison is 
not so very scarce an article ; the chaplain has 
been earnestly at work with these caged natures, 
— a model chaplain, loving, gentle, and full of 
Christian charity — the matrons, sisters, and lady 
superintendent have all striven to the utmost in 
the work of regeneration — ^not a chance to im- 
press or to save has been lost by thoughtfiil and 
painstaking women. The true penitents are 
procured situations, or assisted to emigrate, or 

VOL. I. p 
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recommended to the Discharged Female Prisoners' 
Aid Society ; those who are anxious for home and 
old friends — ^whatever home and old friends may be 
like — depart with many whispered warnings, and 
all impressed, for a time at least, by the few 
earnest words of counsel proffered them. The 
curtain drops between them and their prison life ; 
the. strange world wherein they were tempted 
sorely, lies before them once again. 

This, to the best of my ability, is a fair outline 
of my model prison — my prison in the air ! 
There are no very startling innovations; the 
rules and regulations are in some instances but 
improved methods of rule in vogue at one prison 
or another of the United Kingdom. The Irish 
convict system, concerning which so much has 
been written of late years, is but the system of 
intermediation in practice at our female prisons^ 
varied here and there by experiments which 
it would be hazardous to attempt so long as 
a large number of prisoners are classed together 
as in England. The ticket-of-leave system is not 
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to the purpose of my essay^ and requires no dis- 
cussion in tliis place. 

To sum up: — The system of my prison 
management is to impress upon Government 
authorities the necessity of a less term of proba- 
tion at Millbank ; the advantages of hard labour 
over sedentary pursuits ; the expediency of break- 
ing in upon prison monotony by little variations 
in the shape of readings^ lecturing^ or class 
singing ; the necessity of a better form of school- 
ing, whereby the women may find an interest in 
those books that are instruments of torture now, 
the institution of a better, wiser, and more 
Christian method of association; a little more 
exercise ; less of the old barbarous style of punish- 
ment ; good conduct rewarded by special service 
dresses; insubordination met by a dismissal 
from a superior prison to Millbank or Brixton, 
according to the heinousness of the offence; to 
every gaol a lunatic ward, whereto doubtful 
cases may be drafted imtil suspicion is disproved 
or verified. Above aU, an increased staff — a 

p 2 
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prison matron to every dozen women is necessary^ 
if the theory of individualizatioii is to be fairly 
carried out. Add to this^ that all officers be 
selected for their peculiar fitness for the post^ 
from the lady superintendent to the humble 
assistant matron. I think with this^ or some- 
thing like this^ prison discipline would be im- 
provedj and prison management show better and 
more satisfactory results. 

We have run a little too much in the old 
groove^ and met with many disheartening failures 
in consequence; the well-meant suggestions of 
'' outsiders'^ have not always been received with 
'a fair amount of consideration; the economy in 
the working of a prison has been paraded too 
often as the one grand rule governing all else^ 
and has stepped in to thwart the many exceUent 
plans proposed by those governors, superinten- 
dents, and chaplains whose lives are spent in the 
complex machinery which regulates the action of 
society^s ofishoots. 

There is a better spirit working from the 
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under-current to the surface, less party jealousy, 
and a greater anxiety to profit by a firiendly hint 
from those justified by experience ia speaking on 
the subject. 

It is a great subject on which too much light 
cannot be thrown ; the time to keep prison ques- 
tions in the background, to wrap them in official 
mystery, has gone for ever ; the public claim a 
right to know what has been done, and all that 
is possible to be done, for the proper working of 
a system for which it pays a liberal price. 

It is a grand subject, in which every warm 
heart is deeply interested; theories of convict 
discipline and criminals' reformation are capable 
of improvement, and I think the time may come 
when that improvement will be more distinctly 
marked, and revocations of license and reconvic- 
tions startle us less frequently in that sad 
balance-sheet of human guilt which, ^^ by com- 
mand of Her Majesty,^' is annually laid before 
the High Court of Parliament. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ANN BAOENT. 



rilHE woman whom I call Ami Bagent in these 
pages is not brought before the reader on 
account of any special characteristic or prison 
idiosyncrasy. A singular woman^ however, for 
she repented of the error of her ways, and turning 
aside from the mis-spent life, offered another 
example of that cheering proverb which says 
that " It is never too late to mend.'* As a con- 
trast to the characters in whom the reader 
may have felt a wondering, pitying interest, 
I present her here, and it is a pleasant task 
to sketch her upward progress, her first falter- 
ing steps towards the brightness of a better life. 
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Ann Bagent was a Manchester girl, and not 
more than nineteen or twenty years of age when 
working out her four years' sentence at Brixton 
Prison. As prisoners were, a quiet and well- 
ordered woman, indisposed to violent outbreaks 
of temper — in fact, a good-tempered woman, 
whose equanimity it was difficult to disturb, and 
therefore, at first sight, it may appear composed 
of more malleable material than the majority of 
her class. But that equanimity might stand for 
a cold unimpressionability — a perfect indifference 
to good report and evil report — ^for that dogged 
inflexibility, as it were, which is worse to deal with 
than an excitable and impulsive disposition. 

Ann Bagent was a dead-level character, cool 
and collected enough, seeing no shame in a 
prison to which she had been habituated from 
childhood, and had learned almost to regard as a 
home; a hard-featured young woman, with one 
of those regular " prison faces" which strike an 
observer in our penitentiaries — ^the face of the 
thief and the gaol-bird. 
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No one anticipated any reformation in Ann 
Bagent when tbey knew the facts of the case, 
and learned by degrees the disheartening ante- 
cedents of her career. She was a fair speci- 
men of a prisoner — doing her work well and 
obeying her officers, for the sake of getting off 
with a month or two less than her original sen- 
tence j but as for any hope of her refdnn, I do 
not think that it was anticipated, even from a 
hopeful, energetic chaplain. The professional 
pickpocket is the hardest of all prisoners to 
impress ; the habit is bnmed into the soul, and 
the career beyond the gaol is to the ignorant 
and besotted mind so easy, pleasant, and,, despite 
its drawbacks, so prosperous 1 

" All her own fault that she got into the hands 
of the police,^' the female thief asserts, " not the 
faults of her system. She was too careless, too 
Aeglectful of the common chances against her^ 
and which three-fourths of her set avoid, and so 
an end to her ^ game' for three or four years, 
and a term of penal servitude in which to repent 
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of hfer clumsy mistake'^ — ^to repent of her want 
of tact, seldom her want of goodness. 

Ann Bagent had been a thief from a child — 
this was her eighteenth appearance in prison 
she asserted — ^and a long list of offences had 
at last brought upon her a heavy sentence for a 
larceny, petty enough in itself. She came to 
Millbank Prison with a half-laugh at her own 
position and a shrug of the shoulders at her own 
ill luck ; then she fell into the ranks of convict- 
women, and attracted but little notice from her 
officers. 

I am right, I think, in adding that her mother 
had been a respectable but poor woman at 
Salford, burdened with an unruly child, a widow 
struggling hard for an honest living as a laun- 
dress. The child, Ann, fell into bad company, and 
imbibed that early love for the streets which 
brings so many like her to ruin — received her 
first sentence at Salford, worked it out, returned 
to her mother for foi^veness, and promised 
amendment from that day forth ; ran wild again. 
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finally disappeared from home^ and after all the 
vicissitudes of thief-life at Manchester^ was brought 
to a full stop — a happy full stop, as it proved — 
by a four years^ sentence. She passed from 
Millbank to Brixton, where I consider the first 
good thoughts stole to her blunted under- 
standing. 

Ann Bagent did not turn a religious woman — 
that was scarcely to be expected at the outset. 
Probably the sight of her mother — ^who found 
means to come to London and see her daughter — 
was the first shock to that equanimity to which 
the reader^s attention has been directed. Bagent 
had always spoken well of her mother — of what 
a good and simple-hearted woman she was, and 
how badly she had been treated by an undutiful 
daughter — and the mother's visit was certainly a 
shock to her. 

The grey-haired woman — a weak woman, who 
seemed to have grown old before her time — 
leaning against the wire-fencing, and crying over 
the daughter's fate, was too much for Bagent, 
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who gave way too, and helped to create some- 
what of a scene. 

'^ You^ll come back to me, Ann, and take 
care of me ? I'm not so strong as I ought to 
be/' she implored. "You wont go away any 
more with that dreadful lot of wicked 'uns ?'' 

"Ifs no good my coming back, mother. , I 
should stay a little while,, and then be oflF 
again.'' 

'* Oh, dear ! — and I to be left alone — and this 
no warning to you !" 

" You're better without me ; it's no good my 
promising." 

Bagent, however, was induced by the mother's 
entreaties to promise an amendment, and made 
the promise in that forced, artificial way, which 
scarcely deceived the mother, hoping for the best 
as she was. Bagent had been " worried into 
it" by her mother's entreaties, and as it made her 
mother happier for a while, and did not affect 
her^ why it was the best thing that could be 
said on the spur of the moment. This, or some- 
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thing like this, the Teaaon for Ann Bagent's pro- 
mise, I fancy, for Bagent went back to her cell, 
and after an honr or two^s reverie, and a shower 
or two of penitent tears, relapsed into the same 
qniet ways for which she was distinguished. 
Quiet as she was, she was far from a thoughtful 
prisoner, rather a woman who did not think at 
all, for she could talk of her past without a sigh, 
and of the future as a second edition of the past, 
yaried only by her greater caution, for in that 
future there was no thought of a new life then. 
Three years of her time passed away, and Bagent 
began to look forward very eagerly for her 
liberty. She became more full of spirits, and 
used to startle her ward and ward-women with 
hysterical bursts of laughter at any triyial cir- 
cumstance which might arise in the course of the 
day. A slight report or two for this unseemly 
exhibition of mirth fell to her share ; and Bagent 
stood more on her guard after that, for she was 
anxious to bear the name of a good prisoner to 
the last. But her heart was naturally lighter 
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with the hope of liberty, and her spirits could 
not be wholly checked. I have found her with 
half of her apron in her mouth, trying to 
sniother her hilarity — no woman was more 
pleased to see a little way distant from her the 
last day of her sentence. 

At this time came a letter informing her that 
her mother had died suddenly; and when the 
news was broken to Bagent she turned pale, and 
stared at her informant as at a ghost. 

^* Then — then — I can never go to her now. 
Miss. It's all over — she's gone ! That's the 
only friend I ever had — oh dear ! oh dear ! what 
shall I do now !" 

Bagent gave way to a passionate fit of weep- 
ing; the unexpected tidings of her mother's 
dissolution appeared to strike her .completely 
down. It was not a sudden outl»reak of grief, 
to be as suddenly recovered from: it was a 
sorrow which attracted attention after a while, 
for it did not abate, and Bagent was no 
hypocrite. The woman who had all her life 
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treated that mother badly, despised her authority, 
and finally abandoned her, mourned for her as 
intensely as dutiful children mourn for loving 
mothers snatched prematurely away from them. 
For two days and nights B agent was incon- 
solable ; her paroxysms of grief brought on at 
last a bleeding at the nose and mouth that was 
diflBcult to arrest ; and it was weeks before 
Bagent looked her former self. 

Prior to the receipt of the letter informing 
Bagent of her mother's death, this unobtrusive 
prisoner had attracted an ofiScer's notice, as 
a woman of a different stamp to the majority 
around her, and her prolonged grief for her 
mother evinced a depth of feeling, almost a 
contrition for her past misdeeds, that gave hope 
of an amendment, if the chance to amend were 
forthcoming in God^s time. 

The matron was about to quit the service, to 
join her mother in a business which had been 
successfully established in the suburbs of London. 
Her interest in Bagent led her at last to offer 
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her, upon the completion of her sentence, the 
office of servant to her little establishment — an 
offer that surprised and confused the prisoner 
very much. 

Bagent did not consent at once, and it was 
the wish of the matron that the woman should 
reflect upon the offer, and not accept a situation 
which in a week or two she might fling up in 
disgust, to dash headlong her own way again. 
The offer was made, and then left to the 
prisoner's consideration. 

Prom that day the great change came to Ann 
Bagent. Somebody had not feared her — ^had pro- 
posed to put trust in her, and treat her as an 
honest woman — ^had offered her the chance of a 
new life. 

She was proud of that offer, and elated at the 
confidence in her future well-doing which it 
implied. 

She took counsel of her assistant-matron after 
a while. What should she do ? What would 
Miss advise her to do ? Was it worth her 
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while to try? Should she have the courage to 
keep strong, to settle down to a servant^s life, 
and never go near any of the old faces f 

The matron offered her the best advice — ^the 
most womanly sympathy and encouragement. 
She told her that to do well, and to live soberly 
and honestly, was not a very hard task ; that she 
would be a long way apart from all the old asso- 
ciates, and that she would grow accustomed to 
her new life, and learn to value it; becoming 
grateful for the kind hands that had led her 
upwards &om the lower ground. There was a 
little talk of the mother, who would have been 
glad to see this day had she lived, and that last 
allusion softened Bagent at once. 

"Yes — she would go into service as they 
wished.'' 

Ann Bagent accepted the offer with many 
thanks, and it was settled that she should leave 
her prison for service in the new Mend's house. 
She was a pattern prisoner for the remainder of 
the term; her mind once made up to amend 
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seemed to add a new gentleness and simplicity 
to her character; she was energetic and obe- 
dient as a ward woman; there was noi a 
more cheerM £Eice seen about the prison when 
she obtained her '' special service dress/^* and 
moved lightly from place to place^ enjoying to 
the ftdl that greater liberty Which the dress^ 
allowed. 

The term of prison sentence at an end at las^ 
she went direct to the home that had been offered 
her^ and where the ci-devant officer and her 
mother were anxiously expecting her. 

'' There, Fve come to do my best/' she said ; 
and she did her best firom that day, serving them 
truly and faithfiilly, and never by a sign or look 
betraying that she felt the duties of her pla^ toa 
hard, or with her undisciplined nature too m- 
compatible. 

Her^s was a cheerful face that met those friends 
in office, who came now and then to see the- 

* For account of special service women and their priTileges, 
see "Female li£%, in Prison/* 
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matron on business ; Bagent was prond of her 
position by that time^ and contented with it. 

" Fve nothing to fret about/^ she said, to an 
inquiry made her one day ; "and they're all very 
kind to me. Here, Miss, I feel safe P^ 

A strange incident connected with this part 
of her life occurred to her, and is deserving of 
mention. Bagent went to church every Sunday, 
generally in the evening, whilst her mistress kept 
house till her return. One winter's evening, 
when the church was very crowded on account of 
a popular preacher having to deliver a sermon on 
behalf of a charity connected with the district, 
Bagent looking towards the door whereat many 
people were standing, beheld to her consterna- 
tion the face of an old comrade — a Manchester 
face, which she had hoped was for ever shut 
away from her. 

The thief — for a well-known and desperate thief 
he was — ^who was supposed by Bagent to have 
come there in the hope of picking the pocket 
of a lady or gentleman in the crowd, did not see 
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Bagent^ but stood looking straight before Um 
down the church. 

" I felt fit to drop/' Bagent narrated after- 
wards ; '^ I made sure that he would see me^ 
and come down the aisle towards me. I did not 
hear the prayers^ or anything^ for the singing in 
my ears^ and long before the service was over^ I 
got up and went out of the church through a 
side-door into the churchyard^ where I stood and 
cried about nothings Miss. Then I got to the 
gates^ and seeing somebody coming out of church 
too^ and being afraid that it was the same man 
who had frightened me^ I took to my heels and 
ran all the way home.'' 

And Bagenf s exhaustion was sure evidence 
of the haste with which she had beat a 
retreat. 

I believe that she would not venture to church 
again for many weeks^ lest she should be re- 
cognized^ and the man whom she had known 
should be waiting for her to seek to renew an 
old acquaintanceship ; and when her courage re- 

q2 
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turned^ she preferred afternoon service in the 

t 
broad daylight^ till the long nights were over^ 

and summer time came ronnd again. She 

betrayed considerable nervousness for a time^ 

and resisted all attempts to persuade her that 

it might have been fistncy. She knevF the man 

too well to be led away by her imagination, 

and it is more than probable that Bagent was not 

deceived in this instance. It was strange that 

the shadow of the evil past — ^the spectres looming 

from that land benighted — ^should have crossed 

the woman^s path in God's house; but truth 

is stranger than fiction^ and incidents which 

a novelist would hesitate to describe^ come 

not seldom into the f(»reground of himian 

life. 

Bagent kept her place with her first mistress — 

a generous and trustful wc«nan — ^and I believe 

is still in the same service. The last inquiry^ 

made some twelve or fourteen months agOj was 

met by the satisfactory assurance of Ann Ba- 

gent's well-doing. 
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" Groing on as well as ever/' was the answer 
made to a friend of the writer^ — an answer that 
may give hope to many striving to work amend- 
ment in this world; and keep the hopeful 
strong. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ON ''OTFICIAL KSSESYB/' 



TN defence of the publication of the present 
"^ workj and in reply to a few remarks upon 
preceding Yolnmes firom this pen^ I think it 
necessary to allnde here to that official reserve 
which is characteristic of onr prison goyemment. 
When " Female Life in Prison'' was first pre- 
sented to the pnbUcy I need not say that there 
was a little stir amongst the ^' authorities" — a 
little TirtuoQs indignation^ at a prison matron 
voutniing to enlighten the world as to tiie life 
within the prison-honse. Though not a word 
iras uttered in ill fiith^ and though justice was 
d^me the writer in the end by tiie statement of 
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a few high in oflSce that it was a true picture of 
the life it professed to represent^ still it was 
taken as a bad precedent to establish^ and I 
believe a stringent rule has been added to the 
regulations in consequence. 

I repeat here that the public has a right to 
know what becomes of those who have warred 
against it — ^what the prisoners are doing in their 
new estate — what eflforts are being made to keep 
them in subjection^ or to teach them to amend. 
They are no less public property because enclosed 
within the walls of a gaol ; the public pays for 
their maintenance^ and its interest in its lost^ 
misguided atoms cannot cease when the judge 
pronounces sentence. Official reserve respecting 
prison government does far more harm than 
good; and I hold it that a plain^ unvarnished 
statement of what the prison-world is like must 
do good too — showing the outer world about it 
what it has a right to see and to comment 
upon. \ 

A superintendent^ a governor^ a matron^ a 
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prison warder^ retiring from office and then giving 
t;b^ public^ in all good faith^ the benefit and the 
Jiistory of his or her experience, would do good 
service to the State, would point the way to 
many great changes in prison government, and 
ifidicate where the faults Ue th«.t impede the 
moral progress of the prisoner. 

J. protest against prison reserve — ^igainat can- 
vassii^ great truths or the yalidity of great 
systems, with a nervous caution, an array of 
figures, and a few initials. I think our prison 
]«ep(»rts might be far more lucid and explanatory ; 
they are tl^e dreariest reading imaginable now ; 
they might be the most lifeJike and glowing 
records of prison service from year to year. 

It is never a very graceful task tp acknow- 
ledge one^s own mlst^es, one's shortoomii^gs ; 
l^ut it is scarcely fair to make the best of every- 
thing in our prisons, and keep the errors of 
mismanagement in the background — ^persevere iu. 
those errors until they become too glaring to be 
any longer disguised. 
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Let a stranger with connderaUe tax)uble — as 
lie will find it^ if backed by no bigb names in 
office — gain admission to onr prisons^ no matter 
bow lofty and praiseworthy be his object^ and he 
will see for himself what a restraint there is upon 
the lips of every one with whom he is brought in 
contact^ how grudgingly the information— even 
the '' set information'' — is bestowed ; how little, 
he discovers afterwards^ he has learned from his 
vidt. He is escorted along a few wards, excel- 
lently kept and scarupulously clean ; a few cell- 
doors of show prisoners are opened to him ; he is 
shown into the kitchen^ and offered the soup to 
taste ; he is hurried through the airing-yards and 
infirmary ; trotted from one place to another with 
a haste that evinces no desire to prolong his ac- 
quaintance; and he is finally shot out of the 
gates in a bewildered and troubled state of mind^ 
from which he recovers to find that he has seen 
nothing and heard nothing to repay him for the 
trouble that be has taken. 

He remembers afterwards how guarded have 
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been all the answers to his questions; and^ de- 
spite his credentials^ how suspicions the officers 
have been of him. '^ They manage these things 
better in France/' it is said; amongst prison 
officials there is evidenced a desire to afford the 
fullest information as to the working of their 
prisons and the character of their prisoners. 

But it is understood in EngUsh female prisons 
— and I have no doubt that the rule holds good 
in convict prisons of all kinds — ^that the less in- 
formation — ^real information — that is given to 
visitors the better. The shape of the cell, the 
cell furniture, the diet, the rules of the establish- 
ment, are dwelt upon ; but the prisoners are kept 
in the background, and all that is unpleasant 
is quietly, if naturally, shelved. A matron 
offers no opinions of her own ; and from begin- 
ning to end of " the visit** she is not off her 
guard. 

A stranger is brought face to face with the 
governor, or superintendent, at the beginning of 
his visit, and it frequently occurs that the plain 
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question is put to him as to the motive for his 
curiosity j and I would not recommend any 
future visitors to state that they have '' literary'* 
motives for inspecting our Government prisons ; 
there is no surer recipe for arousing all official 
vigilance^ and bringing into, the foreground the 
choicest specimens of official reserve. 

I would not parade the prisoners before every 
visitor, and make a show of them; but I 
do not think that any end is gained by undue 
mystery. 

The workiQg of our English system m no 
mystery, and, taken on the whole, contains much 
in it to admire. There is no occasion for keep- 
ing things in the dark, and an honest criticism 
here and there will do good rather than harm to 
any subject under the sun. 

Prison directors are not at war with philosophy 
or literature, and a shudder of consternation 
need not run through every vein in the official 
body when a '^ prison-book'' is announced for 
publication. 
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Prisons and prisoners court inquiry — nnoeas- 
ing inquiry — ^firom every thoughtful nxind^ and 
no rules and regulations can keep inquiry at 
bay. 

In conclusion to this subject, let me remark 
upon that strange desire apparent in our prisons, 
to screen the prisoners' shortcomings from 
society at large ; that wish to keep the Tiolent 
actions of prisoners a secret from the world, not^ 
withstanding the assaults from which matrons 
J suffer, and the lives which are placed in jeopardy 
sometimes. A prisoner who attacks a matron with 
a knife, or who in any way contrives to do her a 
serious bodily injury, is not always placed at the 
bar of a court of justice for this new offence, al- 
though the dread of a firesh sentence would be the 
surest deterrent to women of fierce passions. 
The matter is too often dealt with by the direc- 
tors ; the woman receives so many days' " dark,'' 
bread and water, 8cc. ; if she is at Brixton prison 
she is sent back to Millbank, and then it is 
hoped that the " unpleasant affair" will be passed 
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over^ and that the papers vill not hear of the 
occurrence. A matron has it in her power to 
make an accusation against the prisoner^ of 
course — even to give her in charge at the prison 
gates on her liberty day^ I believe^ and no naatter 
how far distant may have been the assault of 
which she 'has been the victim — ^but it is very 
well understood that such a proceeding is objec- 
tionable to the authorities^ and that the matron 
will not be complimented for taking the affair 
into her own hands. 

Then many matrons are almost friendless in 
the world, and only a few — a very few — have in- 
fluential Mends to take up their cause and make 
a stir for them. Official reserve is against the 
publicity of prison offences ; but official vigilance 
has before this not scrupled to recommend a 
matron to resign, whose failing strength may 
have been first caused by an attack upon her in 
the hours of duty. The matron loses her pension 
for not working out her ten years all the same, 
and this does not appear to me — and may not to 
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the reader — quite a fair proceeding. Those who 
have been wounded on the battle-ground are 
surely entitled to a something more than that 
''gratuity^' which is doled forth according to 
scale. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



MARGARET CROFTS. 



T PRESENT this woman here as a fair sample 
-*• of a large body of female prisoners — a repre- 
sentative of the '' criminal classes/^ concerning 
which so many elaborate treatises have been 
written. 

With a difference here and there in character^ 
there are a hundred Margaret Crofts in prison 
at the present moment ; and there will continue 
to all time an equal number^ unless the fountain- 
head of crime — the source of the black waters — 
be checked with more persistency. 

Margaret Crofts was a woman who had been 
many times in prison^ and to whom prison was 
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as mucli home as the dens from which she was 
constantly taken. Sentence after sentence^ accu- 
mulating in force^ despite her change of name 
and sturdy denial of adverse antecedents^ until 
five years' penal servitude became the order of 
the day. 

She was about eight-and-twenty years of age 
when she appeared first at Millbank Prison; a 
gaunt, stolid-looking woman^ with high cheek- 
boneSj a massive jaw^ and that peculiar dent 
across the bridge of the nose which I hme said is 
almost the stamp indicative of the female convict 
in general, — a dent that has driven in the eyes, 
as well as destroyed the bridge, and so gives the 
brows undue prominence. 

It is a singular task to present Margaret 
Crofts as a '^ character'^ in any sense, when she 
was a woman as nearly devoid of character as it 
was possible to be — an impressionless creature, 
verging upon the purely animal. 

Not one word of instruction had the woman 
received in the whole course of her career beyond 
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the prison^ and not one word of instruction was 
it possible to convey to her within it. Learn her 
letters she could not ; to comprehend the neces- 
fiity of learning was equally difficult. Margaret 
Crofts had no comprehension for anything but 
evil; it was as though her sense of good had 
been stifled in her birth, leaving more room for 
the evil passions to develop. The chaplain 
might talk to her, the Scripture-reader might 
pay her constant visits, not a muscle of the face 
betrayed any animation, not a glimmering of 
comprehension gave a different aspect to her 
features. 

'' You understand what I have been saying, 
Crofts ?^' was asked her one day by the chaplain 
of Millbank. 

" Yes, sir,'' Crofts answered, with confidence ; 
" you've been talking to me." 

" Yes j but what about ?" 

'' About ? — oh ! about things in the Bible, of 
course, sir." 

Crofts betrayed one slight spasm of curiosity 

VOL. I. E 
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concerning tlie holy book : she asked on another 
occasion who wrote it^ and what it wa8 all 
abont ; but no explanation appeared to force itself 
upon her darkened mind^ it was utterly beyond 
her comprehension. She objected to explanation 
— to being set down as a totally ignorant 
woman^ for all this ; and she would profess to 
understand every word that was said to her, for 
the sake of evading further discussion on the 
subject. 

The catch-words that would appease a minister 
she learned with the rest. She was a miserable 
sinner ; she had sinned before God, and was now- 
praying for pardon ; but she did not know — or, 
rather, she did not belieye — that she was a 
greater sinner than other people. She was only 
aware that she had been unlucky enough to be 
locked up for four years. 

Her mother was a thief, and her grandmother 
had taught her mother how to get her own living, 
just as she had been taught herself I Her brothers 
and sisters were thieves, and doing a good busi- 
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ness in Liverpool, and one brother, Jem, was the 
cleverest fellow she had ever known, for he had 
never been locked up in his life ! 

Margaret Crofts was not an artful woman, or 
one of those common characters to be encountered 
in prison who stoutly maintain to the officers their 
innocence of the crime which has led to their 
conviction. She would be communicative to the 
matrons on her past life, and speak of the family 
— 'this terrible family of thieves — with respect, 
and even admiration. 

" But you know now that the life is very 
wicked and awful, Crofts ?" a Scripture-reader 
said once to her. 

'^ Oh ! yes, I know that,^' Crofts replied, with 
her usual alacrity. 

" And you'U not return to it again ?^' 

'' I'll ask mother if she knows of anything 
better when I go home.'' 

Sometimes she would say that she was not 
going home any more, but should obtain a good 
place in London, as though places for such as 

b2 
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she were very plentiful in the metropolis^ and to 
be had for the asking on all occasions^ and with- 
out any trouble concerning her penitence. But 
she was not consistent in her intentions^ and 
the woman's thoughts wandered again towards 
home and the mother — the loathsome^ sin- 
haunted home^ and the villanous parent. There 
are a few prisoners, awakened to a sense of 
their condition, who will bemoan piteously the 
early and awful teaching of their mother, or of 
those amongst whom they have been thrust in 
infancy; but there are many who resemble 
Mai^aret Crofts. 

Crofts was fond of her mother. The mother 
was getting old — " the old woman'' was her term 
for her — and she thought that she should stick 
to her ! The old woman had not been a bad 
sort ; she had done her best for her, in Crofts' 
opinion — ^that was, aU that lay in her power to 
keep her from the police, and to teach her those 
tricks upon the honest and unwary by which Crofts 
throve at times. '^ My mother used to thrash 
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me with a stick a good deal when I was a gal/^ 
Crofts would say ; ^' but then I wasn't so quick 
as the others, and took a sight o' teaching afore 
I lamt to use my fingers properly. I thought 
she'd killed me once, for the doctor was sent for, 
and there was a bit of a stir ; but it was all my 
tiresomeness, and served me right enough. The 
old woman never let me want bit or sup all my 
life, in luck or out of luck, and I shall go back 
and keep her company." 

Even in this stolid, brute-like being, a sense 
of gratitude for what she considered past favours, 
and a love for the mother who had done so much 
to ruin her ! 

Crofts was a fair prisoner — a woman who 
plodded on through her time, and broke out not 
at all; a strong woman, handy as a labour- 
woman, quiet and inoffensive in her way^ She 
had one grievance at which she murmured at 
times j there was not quite enough to eat either 
for breakfast, dinner, or tea. She possessed an 
excellent appetite, and was very particular as to 
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her share of the good things which Government 
had provided for her. 

" I wish that you'd serve out proper/' she said 
once ; '' I don't believe that my meafs ever 
weighed; I get it all sizes^ and as cold as a 
stone^ and they don't pour out my gruel fair, 
but sloshes it over and gives short measure^ I 
know. That's Jackson." 

Jackson being a woman who was allowed to 
serve out the cans at this period^ following the 
matron down the wards for that purpose. 

Crofts with plenty to eat was satisfied with 
her position^ and took her ^^ durance vile" with 
consummate philosophy. They had not acted 
quite right in giving her four years^ and it was 
evident that the judge had had a spite against 
her ; but the four years once before her, it was 
part of her plan to make the best of them. Let 
her get as much to eat and drink as possible^ see 
that her blankets were as thick as other people's^ 
and that her cell was free £rom draughts^ and 
she would jog along untU her time was up. She 
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could not read or write; she was the worst 
needlewoman that was ever in a prison^ and was 
continually pricking herself with her needle ; she 
was not fond of mat-making — ^this in the mat- 
making times at Millbank — ^but she was no 
sufferer from despondency in consequence. She 
was one of the very rare species which evinces a 
complete dislike to work of any kind^ and I 
believe that she was never happier than when 
sitting in a comer of her cell staring vacantly 
at the opposite walL 

There is even a doubt in some matrons^ minds 
if she thought at all on most occasions. 

" What are you thinking about^ Crofts V was 
asked one day. 

*' Vm not thinkings Miss/' she said, almost 
indignantly. 

" Why, you must be thinking of something/' 

" I'm sure I aint ; I don't think werry often, 
Miss, because it bothers me I" 

And to glance at Crofts through the'' inspection" 
after work-hours, and see her sitting with that 
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stolid yacuousness of expression on her face 
that never varied till the gas was tnmed out for 
the night, was to believe in her power to suspend 
all thought, and keep her mind in a perfect state 
of rest. 

When she became a kitchen-woman, after a 
while, she was clever at snatching stray bits of 
meat from the dinner-cans in " cutting-up^' time, 
and consuming them on the sly, and her powers 
of observation were manifested in her remarks 
upon the different modicums of beef and potatoes 
before hex'. 

'^ I wonder who'll get that, now,'' she would 
say ; " thafs a doUop for one. YouVe weighed 
that in a hurry. Miss." 

Crofts would keep her eye on that particular 
can, and even at times manoeuvre so that it 
should fall to her own share, if she was in any 
way connected with the distribution in the wards. 

At chapel her one failing was sleep, against 
which she struggled all she could, looking pite- 
ously out of one drowsy eye at the matron in 
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chsCrge^ and snatching at slumber by instabnents 
whenever she was certain that inattention in 
other quarters had directed less observation to 
herself. When her time was nearly at an end, 
she betrayed no particular animation at the 
prospect. She was at Brixton Prison then, a 
hale and stout woman, who had taken care of 
herself, had been satisfied with her position, and 
husbanded her resources. 

In a few days she should be free, and she 
was going . back to her mother. She should 
keep very honest, she told the matron; she 
would go to church every Sunday, she informed 
the chaplain; but she would go back to the old 
woman and see if she was well and comfortable, 
and wanted any help. 

And she drifted back to the old woman 
accordingly, not believing that she had done 
much harm to anybody in the whole course of 
her Ufe, and thinking herself, upon the whole, 
rather a better woman than the rest of the tribes 
by whom she had been surrounded. 
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Nine months afterwards^ under a different 
namCj she made her appearance at Millbank^ and 
was settled to her new position there within 
half an hour after her arriyal. 

''Well, here I am, my dear/' was her 
impudent remark to her* reception officer. "I 
thought you couldn't do without me I" 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



PRISON PRIDE. 



A S there exists in good society a pride that 
-^^ stands very far removed from vanity, so in 
the midst of the bad society to which the reader 
has been introduced, lingers a pride which, 
in its strange phases of development, is worth 
alluding to. 

To a prisoner's vanity — a woman's desire to 
make the best of herself — ^Ihave already directed 
attention in my first work. The arts of colour- 
ing the cheeks from shreds of cloth; of com- 
pounding pomatum frx)m candle-grease and dinner 
fat ; of altering the dress to fashionable lengths ; 
of arranging the hair after a new style ; and of 
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extemporizisg a looking-glass^ &c.^ have been 
already detailed; but to a higher degree of 
vanity — ^vanity beyond self-adornment^ and to a 
pride in something more than a good personal 
appearance — I have not given more than a 
passing word. My friends have yet to learn that 
there are really proud prisoners in our midst^ 
women who stand upon their dignity^ and women 
who are proud of their " surroundings/' 

In the first place^ for instance^ there are 
women who have no vanity, but who exhibit a 
characteristic pride in the cleanliness of their 
cells, and look superciliously at the cells of 
their neighbours. 

I remember seeing in Glasgow a female pri- 
soner whose pride was in the decoration of her 
cell — a pride that is not allowed to gain ground 
in our English establishments. That decoration 
chiefly consisted in the tops of reels of cotton, 
the tinsel paper from which shirt buttons had 
been removed, a picture or two that had been 
sent in a letter, or been part of that letter, and 
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was a home reminiscence that was worth trea- 
suring — all little ornaments to be proud of, and 
considered worth preserving. 

Attempts have been made by our prisoners to 
add new features of ornamentation to their cells ; 
but the rule is against decoration, and a great 
"litter*' would certainly be the consequence. 
One woman, more ingenious than her contem- 
poraries, and more defiant also of the rules, 
suddenly surprised her matron by an elaborate 
festoon of pink paper, torn from the inner lining 
of her bonnet and those of her associates, and 
arranged in artistic fashion round three sides of 
her cell. I believe " a break-out'' was the con- 
sequence of the removal of her property. 

There are various phases of prison pride — one, 
not the least startling, a pride in the length of 
the sentence. A long-timed woman, or a 
"lifer," s^serts some airs of superiority over 
the rest very often, and that superiority is 
allowed by the prisoners, who evince quite 
a respect for the unfortunate, providing too 
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much boasting does not ensue in conse- 
quence. 

It is worthy of remark that murderesses 
invariably look down upon common thieves, and 
treat them with considerable hauteur. A grisly, 
heart-chilling pride this, but none the less pride, 
demonstrating itself at all times, and asserting 
its predominance. A comparison having been 
made on one occasion between the conduct of a 
thief and that of a woman serving her time for 
a gross case of child-murder, the latter started 
up indignantly — 

''Do you compare that wretch to me — that 
low thief ?^' she cried, with hands clenched, and 
eyes flashing at the speaker. 

In cases of quarrels between the women, when 
taunts are given and received sotto voce, in the 
airing-ground or in the laundry, the- crimes for 
which the women are suflTering imprisonment are 
flung at one another without compunction, but 
the woman who has blood on her hands generally 
gains the mastery in words. 
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'^ My father and mother were respectable 
people/' she will cry, " and lived respectably. 
Yours were thieves — all yonr family were pick- 
pockets — you know they were V^ 

" They never cut people's throats, or knocked 
babies' brains out/' the other will answer, sullenly. 

'^Because they hadn't the pluck, and were 
afiraid — ^the low-spirited sneaks, every one of 
them !" 

Then the temper of the pickpocket is aroused, 
and baffled in argument, she will speedily come 
to blows, if the matrons are not within earshot 
and prompt to interfere. 

That class of women made up of professional 
thieves — ^the largest class of all our prison stock — 
has a pride to manifest, however. I remember 
an occasion when a new kind of shawl was dis- 
tributed amongst the women for winter wear — 
a rough, thick shawl, warm and comfortable 
enough, but certainly possessing but little claim 
to elegance of style. The women received them, 
critically inspected them, held them to the light. 
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held them at a distance, shook their heads over 
the material. 

^^ Hanged if they ain't workns shawls 1'^ ex- 
claimed one woman at last; "just the things 
the poor workus critters walk about in/' 

Every prisoner is« above the workhouse, of 
course; almost every prisoner would prefer the 
gaol to that mismanaged institution. The work- 
house is the lowest depth to the criminal mind 
— its diet is justly despised, its inhabitants are 
very low and miserably poor. 

''This is a queer sort of gruel. Miss," a 
woman said once, as she turned her ''pint" 
round and round in her hands; "regular 
workus stuff to-night. Any one woidd think 
that I was a pauper !" 

There was an occasion when the food at Mill- 
bank was altogether far from first-rate, and the 
prisoners were not slow to detect a difference in 
the quality of their provisions, and to protest 
against it. 

" It isn't good," one shrieked. 
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The principal matron, who had condescended 
to listen to their complaints, hazarded the trite 
remark, that they were better fed than the 
honest poor, and should be less quick to show 
their discontent. 

" Hark at her !" cried a voice ; ^^ she com- 
pares us to the charity people ; what next will 
she call us, I wonder ?'' 

This prison pride can be worked upon by 
a clever officer — for there is a pride that is 
fond of notice from the matron in charge, and 
when kept to itself can be used to make a fair 
servant of the prisoner. But if the prisoner be 
not of a reticent disposition, there is an inclina- 
tion to domineer over her sisters in misfortune, 
which jealous natures speedily resist. 

Then there is a very legitimate pride amongst 
4;he better class of women ; the pride of being 
trusted, the pride of the bedroom-woman in 
dusting and cleaning, with her officer absent, and 
things that can be stolen about, articles which are 
not touched in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 

VOL. I. 8 
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The pride, too, shown in a Number One badge, 
and the quiet superiority evinced over the Number 
Twos and Threes — the odd, patronizing way, very 
trying to the tempers of the less lucky numbers ; 
or the haughty stand-off-ishness shown by those 
whose heads are turned by the height to which 
they have ascended. Women with this kind of 
pride often make the best of prisoners ; and they 
are the worst and most hopeless cases which 
show no pride in anything. 

The last instance of a prisoner's pride that 
occurs to me at the present moment, was a pride 
born of shame, and yet a pride that was touching. 

A young and handsome prisoner, who had 
been led astray she confessed, and then 
abandoned to the streets, had there taken to 
stealing, and was caught and caged. Her pride 
was in something very far away from her — in a 
child that had been born to her after her aban- 
donment, and was kept by a friend who was more 
honest than herself. 

^^ I shall go and see her the first day Fm out 
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of this/' site said, once, '^ and tell her that Fve 
come back from my situation abroad/' 

'* Is she not aware that you are in prison ?*' 

''Bless you, I wouldn't let her know it for 
the world; I shall go back to her, and she will 
never be the wiser." 

''Can you trust the person with ^hom you 
have placed her ?" 

" I hope so. If she told, I'd kiU her !" 

The woman turned pale at the idea, but 
brightened up the instant afterwards. 

" Ah ! she's a good sort ; she'd never split 
upon me, and make my little Janey frightened 
of her mother. I wish that you could see that 
child. Miss." 

So in prison it may be seen that there are 
poor pariahs not without their pride — their 
pomps and vanities — ^their yearnings to be 
thought better by some folk than they really 
are. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



SAKAH SWINSFORDr 



npHIS is one of the prisoners whose names I 
■^ feel compelled to change, for she belongs to 
my class that comes not back to complete an old 
sentence, or begin a new one. A very trouble- 
some prisoner — trying to oflBcers by her very 
ingenuity and daring — ^but, taken for all in all, 
not the worst specimen to which I shall have to 
allude before this book is ended. 

A woman like my last character in one 
respect — a prisoner whose length of sentence did 
not prey upon her spirits, arid who made the 
best of her bad bargain with the law. 

A slight little woman was Sarah Swinsford, 
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with a sense of liumour in iter that cropped out at 
unseasonable periods, and with an audacity that 
no punishment could altogether check. She 
was a prisoner on the charge of uttering false 
coin, and had been connected with coiners all her 
life. Her husband, it was asserted by herself, 
had been discharged from the Mint for neg- 
ligence of duty, and had, therefore, wreaked his 
vengeance on the Mint by starting a pewter and 
leaden currency of his own. 

According to Sarah gwinsford's opinion, a 
very clever man was Mr. S., neat in his counter- 
feits and milling, and clever enough to keep out 
of trouble; whilst his better, but less prudent, 
half fell into it. 

^' I did all the passing that I coidd,^' she said, 
^^ till they wouldn^t take any more, and laid a 
plan to catch me. If I had had my eyes about 
me, though, I shouldn't have been here.'' 

Sarah was a woman excessively partial to her 
profession, and inclined to consider it more re- 
spectable than any of her contemporaries' trades. 
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She made no parade about Iter innocence — on 
the contrary^ was disposed to think that the 
honest world had not taken into sufficient 
account the ingenuity and perseverance of her 
partner. 

'' I am sure that nobody works harder than 
my husband,^* she would say, and always with an 
emphasis on husband that was galling to her 
hearers, at times ; '' he works like a slave for 
every penny !" 

In the workroom of the Surrey prison, on one 
occasion, she took advantage of the matron^s 
inattention to show the ease with which bad 
money could be put out of sight when suspicion 
was aroused, or, worse still, when the police had 
been sent for. There were some dozens of 
buttons on the table, and Swinsford seized these 
wherewith to illustrate her experiments. 

"YouVe only to pack them away one after 
the other, so — and down thej run^ — and wherc's 
your evidence V^ 

Button after button was passed into the 
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moutli, and swallowed readily — Swinsford, in her 
excitement, taking rather more than was good 
for her possibly, and, at all events, arousing the 
horror of her watchers. 

'^ Stop her ! — stop her. Miss ,^' cried one 

woman, more off her guard than the rest ; 
" she^U kill herself. She's swallowing all the 
bone buttons, and she'll choke in a minute \'^ 

But Swinsford suffered not in the least from 
her rash experiment; and she was always pre- 
pared to divert the monotony of a work-room by 
exhibiting her capabilities of swallowing. 

She was a loquacious prisoner, and required 
incessant watching; when watched too closely, 
resenting the liberty by a break-out that put her 
ward into commotion for the rest of the day. 
*' Anything for a change,^' was her motto ; and 
she has been often known, in defiance of all rule, 
to break suddenly into song, and to continue 
singing in open rebellion till summarily re- 
moved. 

'^ It's no good going on like this,'' she would 
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•ay, after three or four weeks good beliaviour ; 
'' here's for a row — ^who'll help me T^ 

And it was not at all difficult to find two or 
three penal-class women to help her^ and arrange 
a general smashing at an hour most distasteful 
to the officer. 

A mendacious woman was Mrs. Swinsford 
also, inclined to start false reports, and exagge- 
rate minor cases, setting prisoners by the ears 
very frequently. She was even the means of 
keeping a whole staflf of matrons uneasy for the 
day, by maintaining that a certain Jones had 
asserted that she was possessed of a knife, with 
which she intended to stick her principal at the 
first convenient opportunity. Poor Jones was 
the victim of this practical joke as well as the 
officers, having to be turned out of her cell, to be 
stripped and searched, and to be put in another cell 
for security's sake, Swinsford maintaining, upon 
further questioning, that*she had seen the knife 
herself, so that there could be no mistake about 
it. 
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On one occasion, site imitated a trick not un- 
frequent in prison, that of giving vent to a 
shrill cry in the middle of the night, calculated to 
wake and excite the women, and keep the night- 
officer perplexed. This annoyance had been 
carried on very successfdlly by her predecessor 
without detection — I have mentioned the inci- 
dent in " Female Life in Prison^' — and Swinsford, 
naturally imitative, and anxious to shine in the 
same line, began at twelve o^clock at night to 
indulge in one long miserable wail. 

On the second evening the discovery was 
made of the offender ; although Swinsford, with 
many solemn asseverations, declared that it was a 
mistake of the officer. Swinsford was prepared 
for a report the next day, and its infallible 
result; but, to her astonishment, no notice was 
taken of last night^s outcry. This was a riddle 
to her; and Swinsford naturally congratulated 
herself on her lucky escape, and was even heard 
to declare to a fellow-prisoner that she would give 
them another '^ rouser^' that very evening, be- 
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cmuse, if the Toiee stopped suddenly^ it would 
be natiinlly attributed to ber^ and the matron 
would be '' down upon her*' in the morning. 

But the matrons were '' down upon her^' in the 
evening instead; and^ acting upon instructions 
received firom a dear-headed principal^ suddenly 
made their iqppearance in her cell about half-past 
nine in the eyening^ when she was indulging in 
her first sleep^ before waking up for the night. 

'' Now, Swinsfordj get up and dress, please \" 
was the command issued forth, to that lady's 
amaiement. 

'' Dress !— what for?— whafs the matter?" 
gasped out the bewildered prisoner. 

'•You're to be removed into another ward 
to-night/' 

" Oh ! that's it," said Swiasford, comprehend- 
ing the whole facts of the case on the instant — 
"that's your plan. Now, if you donU hear a 
noise to-night, youll make sure it's me, I 
suppose ?" she added, ironically. 

" We shall have our suspicions." 
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" And I'm to come back in the morning ?'' 

" Yes — ^if you behave yourself/' 

Swinsford turned out and dressed herself, pro- 
testing against the gross irregularity of the whole 
proceeding, and was marched out of her cell and 
into the refractory ward some distance off, and 
locked up for the night. On that evening the 
prisoners slept soundly, and the following morn- 
ing Swinsford appeared in her old place, sullen 
and thoughtful. 

The next night, at the same hour, and when 
Swinsford was fast asleep again, the officers once 
more presented themselves. 

^'Now, Swinsford — wake up, please. We're 
waiting." 

" What — at it again !" yelled Swinsford ; 
" you don't mean to say that you're going to 
walk me off to-night ?" 

'^ It's the superintendent's orders." 

^' But I don't make the noise — I never made 
the noise, I tell you." 

"We don't accuse you," was the polite 
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response^ afforded her, althougli it was gently 
insinuated at tlie same time that, as her removal 
certainly conduced to the peace and quietness of 
the establishment, that removal would be con- 
tinued for the present. 

This novel method of procedure was somewhat 
perplexing to Swinsford, who was led off quietly 
to her lodgings for the night again. 

'^ I s'pose youll keep this game up ?'' she 
asked, during her transit. 

'^ Until you promise not to disturb the women 
again.'^ 

'' But I never did it," was the old assertion 
here. 

^^ Very well ; then you can't be accused to- 
night, and we shall find out the right woman in 
time,^^ — a consolatory assurance which did not 
tend to raise the spirits of the victim. 

The third night the matrons called again^ and 
Swinsford was found, sitting on the edge of the 
bed, dressed and waiting for them. 

'^ Not been in bed, Swinsford V^ 
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'^ No — ^nor ain^t a-goin' to while you keep up 
this game. Why, I never knowed anything 
like it in my life. You^ll kill a woman in 
time.'' 

^' Are you ready ?'* 

" Oh, I'm ready, fast enough. Mind you, I'll 
' smash' for this, if you keep it up much longer." 

As it was not intended to provoke the prisoner 
unnecessarily, but only to give her a mild 
punishment for her own wilfulness, it was deli- 
cately hinted the next day that if Mrs. Swinsford 
would promise not to indulge in her falsetto at 
twelve P.M. again, the nocturnal visits of the 
matrons would cease from that time. But Mrs. 
Swinsford, firm to the last, maintained her inno- 
cence of the noise, which had so singularly dis- 
appeared for the last three nights. 

" Well, we'll try the effect of your remaining 
again, Swinsford," was the assurance given her ; 
" just for one night, mind." 

^^ And if there's a row, you're sure to say I 
did it?" 
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'^We are sure to cliange your quarters the 
next niglit^ at all events/' 

Swinsford was very tliouglitful for the re- 
mainder of the day ; the novelty of the punish- 
ment had rendered her ruminative; and the 
change from one bed to another^ after having 
been once comfortably settled, was not a thing 
to be desired. 

"Good night. Miss " she cried to her 

officer, as she turned into her bed, with quite a 
sigh of pleasure at the consciousness of no 
intruders upon her repose that night; "you'll 
find it just the same whether Fm here or out of 
here — ^because I didn't do it." 

But, at all events, Swinsford did it not again, 
and the prisoners slept peacefully for the re- 
mainder of her stay amongst them in that parti* 
cular pentagon. 

She was drafted to another Prison shortly after- 
wards, where her eccentricities — save in button 
swallowing — ^were not particularly developed, tod 
where she was good prisoner enough, upon the 
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whole, to gain a Number One badge, and remain 
sober and discreet for the remainder of her 
stay. 

To the best of my belief, this was her first and 
last experience of penal servitude. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LAUNDRY AT PRIXTON PRISON. 

A DESCRIPTION of the prison laundry at 
■^•^ the Surrey Prison may be of interest to 
the general reader, and has not hitherto found a 
place in my prison reminiscences. 

The readers of " Jane Cameron^^ may re- 
nlember a little incident connected with thai 
prisoner's career, wherein the laundry is casually 
alluded to, as the scene of action for a quarrel 
concerning a pilfering of soap. But the laundry 
is deserving of a more extended description, as 
one great feature in prison government in the 
first place, and in the second as a sphere where 
prison character is allowed to develop itself, and 
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whence incidents graye and gay, and worthy of 
remark, frequently occur. 

Here in the laundry are congregated the 
labour-women of the prison ; the women who are 
the best behaved and the most to be trusted; 
the women who are trusted too far now and 
then, as we shall prove before our chapter 
closes. 

A very fair trial of the prisoners is attempted 
in the laundry, and could the plan be carried out 
with less of the associative principle the result 
would be more satisfactory than it is. A place 
where there is more hard work but less restraint, 
and a place which all good-conduct women strive 
to attain, even at the expense of " a hard day's 
wash.'' 

The most comfortable and unprisonlike quar- 
ters for the women, but a berth far £rom eligible 
for the matron on duty — ^the parboiled, half- 
stewed laundry officer. 

The laundry at Brixton Prison is a large 
• edifice built away &om the prison proper, and 

VOL. I. T 
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surrounded by the airing-grounds. Here, in the 
spacious rooms appertaining to this edifice, is 
done the washing for Pentonville, Millbank, and 
Brixton ; here, for five days out of seven, are 
life and bustle more peculiar to the working 
of a large establishment than to a convict prison. 
In the bottom rooms the washing itself is pro- 
ceeded with ; on the upper fioors the mangling, 
ironing, folding, &c. 

Prom Monday to Friday in the week there 
are a hundred women to be seen in the laundry 
— ^all women who, by dint of perseverance and 
good conduct, have gained their Number One 
badge.* Women who can be possibly trusted 
at most times, but who are certainly not guarded 
by any imposing force, two matrons and a prin- 
cipal being considered suflScient to keep this large 
body of prisoners in order. And a fair amount 
of order is kept it may be said, though the force 
of matrons might be increased with advantage. 

* The badge system is fully described in "Female life in 
Prison." 
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I consider the post of laundry ofiScer to be one 
of great responsibility, and not free from danger ; 
the women are in large numbers, and there would 
be no help at hand in case of one of those 
imeutes from which the best-regulated prisons 
are not free. There are only two male officers 
at the outer gates at Brixton Prison, and it would 
be even difficult to give the alarm to them from 
the laundry. 

Certainly the prisoners at work here are good- 
conduct women, but there are hard, defiant, 
evil minds amongst them, and the female con- 
vict is far from trustworthy at the best. It 
is fortunate that the female prisoners seem 
totally unable to conspire, to keep of one mind 
even upon their own special grievances ; they are 
quarrelsome, jealous, and disputatious amongst 
themselves, and when an outbreak of a minor 
character occurs, they are split into sections at 
once, and are prepared to wage war against 
each other. But cases have occurred where 
one feeling has pervaded the general body of 

T 2 
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prisoners — ^I have already alluded to them in 
these pages and elsenvhere — ^and I am not of 
opinion that it is quite safe for the matrons^ or 
quite fair to'them^ to allow them to be so egre- 
giously out-numbered in the prison laundry. 

I question if it be politic^ even as r^ards the 
order of this establishment^ for the women are 
scattered oyer five or sul large rooms^ and the 
restless matrons have their work to do to keep 
'^ peace and quietness^' in " silence hours/' 

There is more latitude allowed with the 
tongue in this portion of the prison — four hours' 
silence being only required during a long 
day's work. Between the '^ silent hours/' if 
a certain amount of decorum be preserved, the 
women are allowed to converse on matters most 
congenial to themselves, and here is the evil of 
the association system again — ^here is undone in 
a minute all the day's work of the chaplain. 

The character and ability of the matron are 
no less tested in the governance of this part of 
the prison, than is the disposition of the women 
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under her. The best officers can maintain a 
perfect silence in '^silence time/' but the irre- 
solute and weak might as well endeavour to still 
Sabel. The women know their matrons and 
know when it is safe to impose upon them; 
what officers are nervous in their company; 
who are conciliatory; who are firm without 
being severe, and who are severe without being 
firm. And acceding to the matron on duty, 
so is the order of this laundry. 

The labour-women enter upon their duties 
at six in the morning, and begin washing and 
scrubbing at once. Breakfast is served in the 
laundry, and then work is proceeded with till 
half-past twelve, when the women are marshalled 
into rank and go back to their cells to dinner. 
At two o'clock they proceed to work again, and 
remain in the laundry till eight o'clock in the 
evening, their tea being brought in meanwhile 
at about half-past four. The work ceases for 
chapel twice a day, of course. Exercise of laundry 
women in summer time is from six a.m. till half- 
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past six ; in winter from twelve to half- past twelve 
P.M. A hard day's work, the reader perceives, 
but certainly a work greatly preferred to se- 
dentary pursuits — ^work that is granted as a boon, 
and proves that the labour system is worth 
testing on a larger scale. The women strive for 
service in the prison laundry, partly for the 
association no doubt, but partly for the relief 
that it is to be up and stirring. 

There is a slight difference in the diet allowed 
to laundry-women, and the theorists who advo- 
cate the '' starvation system^' may protest against 
this, if they will. The difference is necessary, I 
believe. 

There is an allowance of an ounce, or perhaps 
an ounce and a half, more meat to each woman 
for dinner, and the meat is given out with soup 
and potatoes instead of with potatoes alone; 
also, there is cheese served at eleven o'clock. 
This is the legitimate labour diet, and necessary 
to keep the women strong enough for work, 

I am inclined to consider that the silence hours 
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might be extended in this part of the prison with 
advantage^ although it would be a dangei^ons 
rule to be^n with old prisoners, and add to the 
responsibilities of the two poor hard-worked 
matrons and their principal. Eight to nine, and 
eleven to twelve a.m., and three to four, and six 
to seven p.m., are the only silence hours at 
Brixton; and even at these times the difficulty 
exists of preserving order, as I have said. At other 
times, the murmuring over the wash-tub or the 
ironing-boards sounds Uke an angry sea, and 
there are times not unfrequent when voices are 
high-pitched, and the matron has all her work 
before her to maintain any discipline amongst 
the women. 

The women are disputatious, as already re- 
marked, and the soap question is always in the 
ascendant in the '^washing-house/' The pri- 
soners are always on the watch for stray pieces 
of soap — ^which is handy for smoothing the hair, 
for instance — and quick is the eye to detect an 
error in a contemporary who, in her absence of 
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mind^ places her soap by her tub-side instead of 
in her pocket, and qnick are the fingers to con- 
fiscate it accordingly. 

Quarrels about the soap are constantly recur- 
ring in the laundry; there is no honour amongst 
soap-thieves; women wiU rob their dearest 
pals of the two or three o'clock soaps, and 
maintain till the last, and with all the power 
at their command, their innocence of the defal- 
cation. 

Good-conduct women these — Number One 
women — ^but thieves of the first order, and ter- 
ribly fond of soap ! 

Returning from the laundry in the winter 
nights, instances have occurred of prisoners 
slipping from the ranks and hiding amongst the 
bushes in the airing-ground,* and in the dark 
the matrons ,have no small trouble to keep their 
unruly flock in rank and file. What there ia 
of prison humour, of levity in the female cha- 
racter, leaps out here, and the merry laugh rings 

• "Female Life in Prison," page 216, vol. i. 
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suddenly forth as the girl or woman forgets the 
prison in which she is for an instant^ essays 
some pleasantry amongst her fallen sisterhood, 
and '^ chanees^^ a report. 

In the prison laundry all the evil of these 
wild natures hcta asserted itself at times. In one 
quarrel between two women on the old grievance 
of soap, I remember, the injured one — ^that is, 
the woman who had been foolish enough not 
to pocket her soap — maintaining with many 
oaths her intention to put the thief in the copper 
as soon as she caught her; and as the offender 
was small, and the offended a powerful giantess, 
it was considered necessary to keep one of them 
away from the laundry until the wrong had be- 
come less acute. 

The women have too many opportunities to 
commit mischief and to avenge fancied injuries 
in the prison laundry, then. Will the directors 
of our Government prisons consider that the 
hint is worth attending to, and that this is an 
error which might be easily remedied ? 
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Every woman at work in the laundry should 
not have command over the boiling water, for 
instance ; and I question if the institution of one 
or two honest and powerful laundresses — womeik 
on the establishment — would not be of seryice 
in this place. 

It is not a very long time since a serious 
incident, and an inddent that might have been still 
more appalling, occurred at the Brixton laundry. 

There had been a quarrel amongst the women 
— again, in this instance, concerning a missin^^ 
piece of soap, I believe ; — ^high words had ensued^ 
and the principal matron in charge resenting 
the infringement of rules and defiance of order, 
had sent for the male oflScers to remove the 
violent prisoner &om the laundry. This had 
been the last feather to turn the scale against all 
obedience, and the prisoner, mad with rage at 
her threatened removal, the loss of her badge 
and position, dipped her pail into the^ copper 
and discharged its contents at the officer who 
had given her offence, . 
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i^i The principal matron was not quick enough 

^^ to avoid the boiling fluid that was hurled to- 

wards her^ and screamed for assistance in her 
agony ; then ensued all that wild turmoil and 
consternation^ that prison panic which follows a 
deed of violence that is not common to prison 
life. 

The prisoners were the first to secure the 
guilty woman^ and to bear away the scalded 
matron to her room ; but the harm was done> 
and no after-punishment of the offender could 
remedy the evil. 

The matron^ it was said^ had managed to 
evade the full force of the boiling suds^ although 
so seriously scalded as to be confined to her bed 
for weeks afterwards. 

It may be seen &om this^ that the best of 
prisoners are not to be trusted^ and that in the 
heat of passion a woman is ready to forfeit all 
those privileges which it has taken years 
of self-restraint to attain in order to have 
her revenge on the matron or prisoner. The 
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hour will come for a passionate outburst with 
many of these women^ and then the matron 
must fight for her life — ^for help will not be 
always at hand whilst Prison Boards are partial 
to working their systems on reduced scales. Still 
the prison laundry at Brixton is well conducted 
on the whole, the offences against order are few 
and far between, and an act of violence may 
not occur once in ten years. Thanks, however, 
to the forbearance of the majority of prisoners 
here, rather than to the strength of the staff, or 
the means at hand for a successful defence. 

And whether a matron should owe anything 
to a prisoner's consideration or not, is not a 
diflScult question to answer. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



MABT ANN EVANS. 



rjlHIS is an instance of a woman — ^a penal 
class woman — who fonght against her own 
life^ won the battle^ and died. 

One of the worst class of women — a refrac- 
tory and an '' incorrigible^^ — ^without the strength 
or the constitution to make breaking-outs at all 
satisfactory to herself. 

Mary Ann Evans came into prison on a 
charge^ I believe^ of shoplifting — ^a woman from 
whom one might have argued a peaceable time 
of prison service. A frtigile woman enough, 
thin, and spare, and cadaverous, who brought 
death in her face to Millbank. Appearances 
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were deceptiTe in this case^ for Evans soon 
proved herself one of the virions class, tenacious 
of her rights, well np in prison rules, and ready 
at all times to break out upon untenable grounds. 
A few days brought a report upon her, which 
report was followed by an outbreak — a shivering 
of glass, and a desperate fight with the male 
oflBcers who arrived to remove her from the 
ward. She was a woman who never took things 
quietly, who would not even go quietly to the 
dark, and who, in her wild fits of frenzy, had no 
more regard for her own health than she had 
for other people's. 

. I sketch her in these pages for her consistency 
of character, as a woman who, from the beginning 
to the end of her career — ^and that career was ter- 
minated in prison — ^maintained a steady and despe- 
rate opposition " to the rules/' As a specimen of 
a woman who would not give in — ^who was not 
even grateful for the rules being at times, and 
for her health's sake, disregarded — she is worth 
a passing notice here. 
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She was anxious, I fancy, to earn a reputation 
in prison annals, and amongst prisoners, as a 
woman impossible to tame ; kind words liad no 
effect upon her, hard ones seemed but to excite 
her more. Had she possessed the strength of a 
Cope or a Ball — two women whose muscular 
powers I have mentioned at ftdl length in my 
first book — she would have been quite as noto- 
rious as they, and it was a source of intense 
vexation to Evans, that she was sometimes too 
ill to leave her bed and take " her fling^' with 
the rest. 

Her heart was always with the insubordi- 
nates, and her regrets were that they had 
" broken-ouf' more often than she had ; if she 
did not get speedily better she feared that they 
would distance her completely ! 

"Please God,'* she said, one day in the in- 
firmary, " I shall be well enough to get out 
of this next week, and once in my ward, 
I'll have a little life, and set things going 
again r 
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And this sliadow of a woman^ who toiled to 
and fro with difficulty^ once returned to her ward^ 
seven days would not pass without her being in 
full fiiry — ^wild^ blasphemous^ and violent^ setting 
aside all restraint^ and defying to the last her 
officers and all official force. Warnings of the 
danger that she was in had no effect upon Mary 
Ann Eyai^; she laughed at danger^ and ridi- 
culed her own weak health. She could not 
realize her own position^ it was said ; she was not 
so strong as she could wish^ but that was her own 
faulty and could be remedied when she liked. 
She was not going to die — only to serve the 
prison people out for putting her in there ! They 
should remember Mary Ann Evans as long as 
they lived — and those who have been placed in 
inmiediate contact with her are not likely ever 
to forget her. 

At Brixton Prison — where, on account of her 
health rather than of any good behaviour, she 
was drafted permanently — ^her strength began 
rapidly to fidl her; but whilst the power was left 
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her to do injurjr to her cell, her oflBcer, or 
herself, she exercised it, reckless of all con- 
sequences. 

Very weak and ill she became at last ; racked 
by a terrible cough which there was no stopping ; 
a woman frail and ghastly, marching on to the 
last stage of consumption, and yet disregardful of 
her danger. In those days of utter weakness, 
her one regret was that she was not strong 
enough to break out "like the rest of them/' 
that she was obliged to rest quietly in her bed in 
the infirmary and curse the weakness which kept 
her there a prisoner. 

Her fellow-patients even ventured to remon- 
strate with her when her excitement had brought 
on a prostration that was almost like death, save 
that she could hear all that was addressed to her, 
and answer in a whisper ; but their protests had 
no effect upon her. 

''When she got stronger*' — and she should 
get stronger presently, for all that the doctor 
said — " let everybody look out, that* s all !'* 

VOL. I. y 
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When the news reached her occasionally that 
an old refractory had amended the error of her 
ways and sobered down^ Evans's one remark was 
that the penitent was a fool and a sneaky and 
should have known better. 

She was a Roman Catholic prisoner^ and qniet 
and respectful enough to the priest^ who sought 
to awaken in her a sense of contrition and a 
thought for the ftiture ; but after he had left her 
she would resume her old discourse to the 
infirmary patients^ and rail against the matrons 
and the rules. 

It was known at last that the woman whom I 
term Evans had not a week to live; it was 
doubted if she could survive more than three or 
four days. I think I am right in saying that 
she was informed^ gently and considerately^ of her 
state^ and that she looked hard at her informants 
and expressed no regrets for her past life^ and no 
fears for the ftiture. 

Two days before this obdurate woman's death, 
she startled the infirmary nurse by her last 
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break-out — ^her last feefcle attempt to set her will 
in opposition to the authorities. 

'^ Mrs. Smith/^ she said to that estimable 
officer above referred to, '' I sha'n't stand this 
any longer ; Tve been here quite long enough, 
and Pm going into the airing-ground." 

The infirmary nurse gently insinuated that 
Evanses health would not allow of so dangerous 
a step being recommended. 

" I tell you FU go ! I tell you I mean to go, 
too,'^ Evans cried with all the force left in her. 
'' IVe been kept here long enough, and nobody 
shall try to stop me I" 

''But you can't walk?'' 

" I can be carried, I suppose, by some of the 
women. Because I can't walk, thaf s no reason 
why I shouldn't have air, unless you want to 
kill me." 

Evans betrayed so much excitement, evinced 
so determined an intention to give way to all the 
paissdon at her command, that assurances were 
given that she should . be carried to the airing- 

u 2 
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ground^ if the doctor would grant the requisite 
permission^ &c. Evans was pacified with con- 
siderable difficulty^ and the matron secured at 
last that quietness which is not very often dis- 
turbed, in infirmary quarters. 

Evans lay still, with a sullen expression 
of countenance, that did not clear away till the 
afternoon, when it was hoped that the thought 
of change in the airing ground had been for- 
gotten. 

Then she called the infirmary nurse to her, 
and said, with a grim smile — 

" Never mind about the airing-ground/' 

'' I am glad that you have altered your mind,'* 
observed the officer. 

''I never meant to go — ^I never thought of 
going V* was the quick response here ,• *' I did it 
to make a bit of a breeze, that's all. Only 
nonsense of mine V' 

That is the last evidence on record of Evans's 
opposition, or the wish to act diflcreiitlyj and in 
a contrary direction to that \^liich others had 

— ^ 
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indicated. She was taken worse the following 
day^ and lost all consciousness of things around 
her. She passed on the next day from life to 
deaths and became an item in the doctor's report 
for the year. 

Hers was a nature that seemed impossible to 
impress by good words, or to subdue by harsh 
measures — a nature many specimens of which 
are to be seen in our female prisons, and which 
constitute the most formidable obstacle in the 
way of criminal reformation. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ON PUNISHMENTS AND BEWA&DS. 

npHE question remams still a vexed one — 
-^ " How to punish onr criminals ?*' — in what 
way to correct without losing power and dignity, 
or without further debasing the criminal cha- 
racter. And in a female conyict prison the 
question is stiU more pressing j there discipline 
cannot always be maintained in full force^ for 
the world is aware by this time that the prisoners 
are reckless of consequences when " the mad fit** 
is on them. Many methods of punishment for 
disobedience have been attempted during the last 
ten or 6fl;een years, with more or less success ; 
but the difficulties are still manifold, and he will 
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be a benefactor to his species wbo originates a 
simple and powerful deterrent to acts of dis- 
obedience. I believe that that deterrent will be 
found in an inverse way, as it were — that is, in 
offering more encouragement to prisoners to per- 
severe in good behaviour, rather than in invent* 
ing new systems of suppression by physical force 
or solitary treatment. 

Looking at our present mode of punishment 
in our Government prisons — that is, in our 
female prisons, for example— one cannot but be 
struck with the similarity of treatment adopted 
in a gaol, and in an old-fashioned, badly- 
managed girl's school. 

There is the punishment of diet — the bread- 
and- water theory ; there is the punishment of 
coercion — the tight jacket and the handcuffs; 
and finally, there is " the Dark'' — a happy idea, 
to render weak-minded prisoners confirmed 
lunatics, and to harden and pervert women 
whose strength of mind and body can resist the 
ordeal. 
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One scarcely knows what to suggest in tlie 
place of these three failures — ^for failures they may 
be considered in the aggregate — ^but it is evident 
that the dark-cell principle might be abolished 
without harm to the service. Women care so 
little for the dark cell that they scheme to get 
there sometimes for the sake of the adjacent 
" pal,'' as a grateful change from needlework, and 
the " harass'' of some officer or other who they 
fancy has a spite against them, for fifty reasons 
inexplicable to any one save a convict, and 
as incomprehensible to matrons as to the world. 
With delicate women it is a dangerous and 
unjustifiable punishment, for no punishment 
which attacks the health has a right to exist for 
a single day in our convict establishments.* 

I think a common solitary cell, apart fit)m the 
prison, would answer all the purposes of the 

« Since the writing of this chapter, I have heard that the dark 
^ell punishment has been modified. The late Royal Commission 
on Prisons did me the honour to call the Directors' attention to 
my remarks on dark cells, when, it is satisfactory to add, the 
Directors endorsed the opinions of the matron. 
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dark cell^ and if the woman was compelled to 
earn her own liberty by doing double work for a 
certain period, in lieu of having no work to do, 
it might be an improvement on the present scheme. 

That is too terrible a punishment to a 
woman who thinks at all — ^the penalty of per- 
fect rest. For a day, or two days, it may be 
exercised with effect, but to prolong that torture 
is certainly to aflfect the mind of the delinquent. 
An increase in the quantity of work, and a de- 
crease in the quality of the same — a change 
from needlework to coir-picking, for instance- 
might have its effect upon the female convict mind. 

I do not speak very confidently of what is 
likely to be successful as a means of punishment. 
General rules will be ever probably of little 
avail in female prisons ; it would be a wise step to 
adopt complete " individuality of treatment^' in 
female convicts under pimishment. It might 
be possible, with trouble, to find out what each 
prisoner particularly objects to, and to act upon 
it accordingly. 
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At Brixton Prison there exists the additional 
punishment of sending a woman back to M ill-i 
bank ; and when a woman is at all weU-behaved^ 
and has learned to appreciate the advantages 
offered by the Surrey prison^ that pmiislmient 
acts the right way^ and an example or two^ in 
flagrant cases^ wiU set the rest thinking of the 
advisability of showing a little more obedience 
to roles. 

A prisoner does not like a retom to Millbank 
— ^the loss of her badge, the greater loss, per- 
haps, of her tea, the restrictions set, in twenty 
ways, npon her freedom of action, depress her 
spirits very much when the sentence is passed 
npon her and she is carried away forthwith. The 
communication of the sentence, and the carry- 
ing out the same, are within a few minutes of 
each other; the woman is allowed no time for 
fresh outbreaks or for grieving over her trans- 
fer; the matter has been settled in secret 
conclave long ago between the directors and the 
lady-superintendent, and away goes the "in- 
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corrigible/' often almost heart-broken, from all 
tbe advantages which she has not sufficiently 
prized. 

This punishment of transfer — of being sent 
back to the old prisons — ^might be advanta- 
geously adopted, by the institution of several 
small prisons — ^the turning of some of our country 
gaols into ''intermediates/' or of even insti- 
tuting for the first fortnight or month of a 
prisoner's sentence a harder, sterner discipline, 
a discipline shorn of every advantage, and to which 
a woman should never return unless acting in 
flagrant disobedience to all rule. It might be 
possible to make female prisoners look back with 
terror to that first fortnight of penal servitude, 
and fight for ever afterwards to keep away 
from it. 

These are flying suggestions, which might not 
succeed in the working, but may be worth the 
trying when schemes more elaborate prove failures. 
What is the proper and most fltting punishment 
for prisoners does not readily rise to the surface. 
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It 18 a more pleasant and more easy task to 
think of tlie best reward for good behaviour — 
for efforts at amendment. Here^ let me add^ 
that the principle of the badges at Brixton Prison 
works very well^ and that there are many who strive 
hard to gain the distinction of being a Nxunber 
One woman^ and strive harder still to keep 
it. Bising by merit is worth adopting in the 
prison world ; and the introdnction of '^ the mark 
tystem^' will, I hope and believe, prove a success, 
if not too much elaborated. That system must 
be very simple indeed for half our ignorant and 
duU prisoners to comprehend; and if there be 
many roles and r^ulations wrapped round it^ 
much of its moral effect will be lost in a female 
prison to a certainty. 

I take it that a woman has only to under- 
stand that it is in her own hands to work up- 
wards — to work off by marks a certain portion 
of her sentence. All women look anxiously, 
eagerly, forward for the liberty-day ; those who 
have any command over themselves at all^ will 
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sacrifice a few outraged feelings, and curb a pro- 
pensity to break out for the sake of scoring 
another day in their favour — of killing, as it 
were, one more black day under Government. 

The rumour has reached me that there is a 
little dissatisfaction amongst matrons as well as 
prisoners concerning the complications of the 
mark-system. I trust that this is not a correct 
report ; and that officers as well as women will 
exercise a ' little patience at the commencement 
of what appears to be a step in the right direc- 
tion. There can be no real complication in the 
matter, and I believe that, in both cases, the 
objection — ^if any exists — ^is that old-fashioned 
one to start on any new principle, that desire to 
keep eternally running on in the old groove, 
which is the bane of all Government offices, 
and which stands in the way of any lasting 
benefit. 

In matters affecting the government of the 
prison world — ^that lurid and restless hemisphere, 
where a little good struggles with so much that is 
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evidently bad — ^there can be no standing still. 
Whilst crime increases apace^ and new prisons 
have to be built year after year, there must be 
something wrong in the old system which calls 
for remedy. There can be no rest to the ruling 
agents of the prison- world without danger to the 
greater world of honest men : there must be no 
clinging to old-fiushioned notions, whilst the 
numbers of our criminal classes increase, and 
no theory is sufficient to suppress evil, and 
keep the Father of all Evil at bay. 
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